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ON THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


The study of Spanish in the schools of the United States has 
developed in such a wonderful manner during the last few years that 
it is rapidly becoming one of the great problems of our educational 
system. On account of economic reasons we have suddenly awakened 
to the fact that Spanish is after all the most important foreign lan- 
guage for our school children to learn; and owing to the fact that 
aside from the economic necessity we are also realizing that the Span- 
ish language is the language of millions of people of Europe and 
America who are the standard bearers of a great civilization that has 
developed in Spanish America a great European culture modeled 
after that of Old Spain, and that this culture deserves the close atten- 
tion and study of the educated American, Spanish studies, linguistic, 
literary, historical, social, and what not, are now carried on in this 
country with increasing vigor and enthusiasm. 

It is fortunate that Spanish studies in this country have a few 
very able leaders, men and women, who have labored not for the last 
five but for the last twenty-five years, teaching Spanish literature, 
Spanish history, Spanish ideals, the real spirit of the great Spain of 
the past and present. But in spite of the noble work already done by 
many American scholars we need yet to make propaganda for Span- 
ish studies in order to get for them the recognition that they justly 
deserve. We need to have Spanish taught in our schools for eco- 
nomic reasons. There is absolutely no doubt about that. But we 
must teach Spanish also for cultural reasons. We should declare that 
Spanish should also be studied in our schools because it is the lan- 
guage of the Spanish people of Spain and Spanish America, a people 
who possess a culture inferior to none. We must study Spanish 
in order to read, speak, and fully appreciate the Spanish language, 
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which possesses a literature that is inferior to none, and in originality 
and force superior to many. \We must study Spanish literature and 
history in order to appreciate the great work of Spain in the civiliza- 
tion of the world, in order to appreciate the spirit of Spanish ideals. 
Whatever else we may be, we teachers of Spanish are the inter- 
preters of Hispanic culture. That this culture needs sympathetic in- 
terpretation is evident to all of us, and we are, as teachers in most 
fields, mere missionaries among our people. But in the present state 
of evolution and revolution in education we teachers of Spanish can 
not merely lift up our heads and speak in general terms about culture, 
native or foreign, or about international good will. Although our 
purposes are clear we are concerned for the present with more prac- 
tical problems. And my own opinion is that our fundamental prob- 
lem is: How shall we make the teaching of Spanish an essential part 
of our educational system? No matter what may be said in favor of 
the teaching of Spanish in our schools and colleges it will be a failure 
if it is not properly taught, if it does not carry with its other advan- 
tages the educational power which American education demands. 
Professor Fitz-Gerald of the University of Illinois has said re- 
peatedly that we are all teachers of students rather than teachers of 
subjects. I fully agree with him, and it is with such a view of educa- 
ion that we should approach the teaching of any subject. When the 
teaching of Spanish is done as well as our most favored subjects 
we shall have attained our goal. 

I think all will agree with me when I say that the success of Span- 
ish instruction in our schools depends largely on the kind of teachers 
we have. In order to have Spanish taught correctly and properly in 
the schools of our country we must first of all see that we have com- 
petent teachers. The study of Spanish has developed so rapidly in 
the United States during the last few years that we are confronted 
with the difficulty of not finding competent teachers. This situation 
is, of course, not peculiar to Spanish. The scarcity of good teachers 
in all subjects is becoming a very serious problem in our country. 
Spanish is as well taught in our schools as French or Latin and per- 
haps even as well as English, but we teachers of Spanish must not 
find comfort in the weaknesses of our neighbors. We must care- 
fully examine our own house and put it in order before criticizing 
the homes of others. 

As long as educators and parents of pupils are satisfied with 
poor instruction they will get poor instruction. We must create an 
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atmosphere of efficiency in the teaching of Spanish, and insist that 
no one be given a position as a teacher of Spanish who is not thor- 
oughly equipped to teach Spanish. But what do we mean when 
we speak of a competent teacher of Spanish? What should a good 
teacher of Spanish know? I do not pretend to be an authority on 
this point, but I think you will all agree with me when I say that 
a teacher of Spanish should certainly know Spanish. What quali- 
ties and equipment should a teacher have to pass as a good teacher 
of Spanish? We live in a practical world. Even in the educa- 
tional field one can not pretend perfection. It would be absurd 
for me to suppose that we can have as teachers of Spanish men 
and women who must know Spanish perfectly in every respect. 
We have poor chances of attracting as teachers of Spanish in our 
schools an Emilio Castelar or a Menéndez y Pelayo. But between 
these men and the teachers of Spanish who know practically nothing 
of Spanish we ought to be able to find teachers who possess in some 
measure the equipmnt and ability necessary to teach Spanish. I beg 
to present to you the following outline of some of the things that I 
think a teacher of Spanish should know in order to be admitted as a 
teacher in our schools. 

He (or she) should be able to speak Spanish correctly.. This 
means that the teacher should know Spanish grammar, use the 
language currently and fluently, and pronounce it correctly. It is a 
lamentable fact that many of our teachers of Spanish do not speak 
Spanish. Many do not even pretend to speak it. How any one 
who can not speak Spanish well can teach it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I know that the average teacher in the schools of our country 
conducts his courses in the fashion of the teachers of Latin and 
Greek. But Spanish is a living language. One who does not speak 
it really knows little about the language. The spirit of the language 
is in the spoken tongue. The teacher should be able to speak Span- 
ish in order that he may be able to teach his students how to speak 
Spanish. .To teach Spanish by taking a Spanish text and translating 
it into English is not teaching Spanish at all. Translation of a text 
of a foreign language into English is an art, and often a very fine art, 
especially when the students take the dictionary and underline the 
Spanish text with an interlinear translation for class use. This 
method is after all a good way of teaching students a little memory 
task, possibly teaches a little English on the side, but it does not teach 
very much Spanish. The Spanish living language, the spoken idiom, 
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is a thing by itself, something that has an individual soul, which is 
quite different from looking up words in a dictionary or talking 
English all the time. But the aggravating side of this whole matter 
is the fact that a weakness due to necessity is becoming a formal 
accepted system of language instruction, which actually counts a few 
defenders. A translation method, I mean a translation method pure 
and simple, with no teaching of spoken Spanish was never devised 
by any one as a real system carefully thought out. And | have 
noticed in recent years that real Spanish teachers who speak Spanish 
well and pronounce it correctly, and who have a real feeling for the 
language are gradually abandoning the old, dried-up, artificial, easy- 
going, translation method. 

| have heard on many occasions well-informed teachers of Span- 
ish say that the translation method is a good way of teaching 
students accuracy by demanding exact and careful translation, and 
that it is the only way to make students study. Here we have 
another sign of weakness. The teacher who can not make his stu- 
dents study or teach his students accuracy without resorting to the 
sleeping-tonic called translation, should abandon the profession. The 
teacher who is alive and enthusiastic, who understands the spirit of 
the language, and speaks Spanish well, and this is not impossible, 
will easily interest his students, keep them busy and make them study 
their lessons. It is not that I object to translation entirely. 1 use 
translation myself once in a while. But what I am opposing, and | 
shall do it with all the power within me, is to continue with the 
so-called translation system. The translation excuse is the excuse 
that teachers who do not speak Spanish want us to accept as Spanish 
instruction. But we refuse to accept. It is not Spanish instruction. 
In connection with this first requisite | may bring before you another 
danger, a greater danger perhaps. One who does not speak Spanish 
well and who wishes to be in the future a good teacher of Spanish, 
might get down to business at once and learn the spoken language, 
either by taking instruction from one who speaks it at home or 
making arrangements at once to go to Spain or South America during 
summer vacations. For these teachers there is much hope. There is 
a class, however, for whom there is little hope. These are few, for- 
tunately, but numerous enough to do great harm. We have many 
teachers of Spanish who speak Spanish, have a good vocabulary, can 
say practically anything in Spanish, but who pronounce Spanish in 
an abominable manner. They pronounce it as if it were [English or 
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Latin. These good people are for the most part persons who have 
no feeling for language of any kind and who are careless even in the 
use of their mother tongue. The pronunciation, therefore, of many 
of our teachers, who really in a way speak Spanish, is bad. Vowels 
and consonants come forth without the least idea of how they should 
be pronounced. Spanish b is pronounced like English 6; d is pro- 
nounced like English d. If one calls their attention to the fact that 
they do not pronounce Spanish d correctly, they reply that to pro- 
nounce all Spanish d’s as in English will do and that the pupils can 
not learn the two distinctive sounds of the Spanish d. These teachers 
speak Spanish in a style sui generis, not as any Spaniard ever pro- 
nounces. They pronounce and teach their students to pronounce all 
d’s alike in Spanish, and would therefore with equal logic say that it 
is just as well to pronounce in English dis and dat and de oder as this 
and that and the other. And this carelessness is carried to many other 
Spanish sounds, such as the lengthening and closing of vowels. In 
Spanish we have no long and very closed vowels. We say mesa, boca 
with medium closed e and o and not meisa, bouca, with long and closed 
vowels. In most closed syllables we have really open vowels, such as 
in el, ser, and we should not carelessly pronounce eil, seir, as many 
of our teachers and students do. As I have stated already, these 
teachers have followed the wrong path, pronounce Spanish badly, 
speak Spanish with an incorrect pronunciation, and a change is very 
difficult, if not impossible. The wrong here was a false conception of 
the problem. The erroneous notion has gone about that Spanish is an 
easy language. Spanish is not an easy language. Spanish pronuncia- 
tion is very difficult. The Spanish vowels are so difficult that very 
few foreigners ever pronounce them correctly. They must be learned 
from a native Spaniard, or one who speaks as well as a Spaniard, 
and preferably one who has studied Spanish phonetics. The con- 
sonants likewise present many difficulties. The proper pronunciation 
of the consonants d and b (v) is the first and easiest test of the pro- 
‘|. nunciation of one who thinks he knows Spanish. 

I insist that the ability to speak Spanish, and speak it correctly, is 
the first requisite of a teacher of Spanish. I am of the opinion that 
in teaching Spanish the first thing students should be taught is to 
speak Spanish. The first thing and the important thing at first is te 
teach the pupils to speak Spanish correctly and grammatically. 
By this I do not mean an easy, make-believe conversational method 
with the use of a little phrase book. I mean teaching the pupils to 
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speak Spanish with the use of a fairly complete Spanish grammar, 
doing all or nearly all the instruction in Spanish with a series of exer- 
cises on connected topics and with intelligent questions. The course 
should be conducted almost entirely in Spanish, so that the pupils from 
the very beginning will get into the spirit of the language. There are 
many otherwise well-informed people who say that with the conver- 
sation in Spanish and no translation one can not teach the students 
Spanish literature. This argument falls to the ground for the rea- 
son that language and literature are not separate things. Spanish 
language and Spanish literature can not be kept apart, and it is 
absurd to pretend to study the Spanish language without extensive 
reading in Spanish literature, or to pretend to teach Spanish literature 
without knowing the language. Spanish literature is great and beau- 
tiful because it is Spanish, expressed in the Spanish language. The 
language is its soul. We all know that a translation is only half of 
the original. To appreciate Spanish literature, therefore, the pupils 
must first learn Spanish and learn it well. 

When one speaks of Spanish pronunciation the question arises : 
What shall we teach, the Castilian or the American Spanish? Those 
who ask this question are often people who believe that the Spanish 
of America and that of Spain are almost different languages. Time 
and again the highest authorities on the matter have told us that 
the language of Spanish America is fundamentally Castilian, and 
that it differs little from that of Castile. As to pronunciation, our 
Spanish colleagues call the standard modern Spanish pronunciacion 
espaniola and not castellana, and call attention to the fact that in its 
essential features what was fundamentally Castilian in origin is now 
the standard Spanish pronunciation of most educated Spaniards.' 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many dialects or languages 
were spoken in Spain. The most important of these were the Cas- 
tilian, the Leonese, the .\ragonese, the Portuguese, and, in the South 
west, the Catalonian. By the end of the 15th century, for reasons 
which we need not discuss here, the Castilian became the language of 
the court as the official language, and from that time dates the 
ascendency of the Castilian over the other languages or dialects of 
Spain. When America was discovered, therefore, the official lan- 


* See especially the article by the distinguished philologian, Menéndez Pidal 
in Hispania, February, 1918, and the one by Navarro Tomas, the greatest 
living authority on Spanish phonetics, in Hispania, October, 1921. 
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guage of Spain was Castilian, and this is the language which the 
Spanish conquistadores carried to all parts of the new world. The 
language that the conquistadores brought to America was the Cas- 
tilian. Spaniards, Mexicans, Chileans, and the rest refer to their 
mother tongue as Castilian, and rightly so. Castilian, or what we 
should now with more propriety call Spanish, is what all these people 
speak. But in most parts of Spanish America and Southern Spain 
the consonants // and s are pronounced y and s and not /l and z as 
they are in modern Castile. Alveolar s is also peculiar to Castile. 
Here we have a real difference in pronunciation. It affects three 
sounds. These are the only essential differences. In all other rsepects 
the pronunciation of Spaniards, Mexicans, Chileans, Argentinans, 
etc., is in all essentials the same. Spanish is a very conservative lan- 
guage. The few changes now found in the American Spanish have 
to do with vocabulary rather than with pronunciation or grammar, 
and the language of the educated Mexican or Chilean or Colombian 
is in all respects much closer to the Castilian of Castile than is the 
English of the educated American to the language of the court of 
St. James. 

But what about the sounds where a difference occurs? For the 
Spaniard, whether he be a Castilian or a Mexican or a Colombian, 
the problem is in no sense important. Personally I prefer the mod- 
ern Castilian pronunciation of these sounds, although I am an Amer- 
ican by birth, but if some of my students have the Southern Spanish 
or American Spanish pronunciation of these consonants I never 
make them change. For the Spaniard, both pronunciations are cor- 
rect. In American English some people drop the r’s and others do 
not, but we recognize both as correct. Of course in the schoolroom 
one has to choose either. One can not attempt to teach both. But it 
is absurd to insist that the Castilian is the only one that is correct. 
Both are good standard Spanish sounds.* As for a definite choice, 
however, my own opinion is that in the schools of the United States 
we should take the modern Castilian as a basis in respect to these 
sounds as well as to any others, if any more differences of sufficient 
importance should arise. This opinion seems to be general among 
the Spanish teachers of the United States. 


* See the last page of the article of Navarro Tomas above mentioned in 
Hispania for October, 1921, where this matter is briefly and clearly discussed. 
The y sound for /I is current also in Madrid and New Castile generally. 
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The ability to speak Spanish and speak it correctly, with a good 
knowledge of grammar and pronunciation is, therefore, the first 
requirement for a teacher of Spanish. 

This, however, is not enough. There are many other require- 
ments. When I speak of the ability to speak Spanish as of primary 
and capital importance | hope no one will understand that | believe 
this is all a teacher of Spanish need to know. Let no one entertain 
for a moment the idea that a person who speaks Spanish and speaks 
it well is able to teach Spanish. We speak of it as a necessary re- 
quirement to the advantages in general education and training which 
most of our teachers already possess. Certainly no one should at- 
tempt to enter the profession of teaching without a good education; 
and not only a good college education is necessary, which is, of course, 
the minimum, but a year or two of graduate work will be of great 
advantage. During the four years that most of our young men and 
women are in college the aim is to give a broad and sympathetic edu- 
cation. Little specialization can be done until the junior and senior 
years, and even here educators agree that it is not highly desirable. 
Specialization, therefore, must be done after college work has been 
completed. Our teachers of Spanish should take a year or two of 
graduate work in Spanish in some one of the universities of recog- 
nized standing, and where there are professors of Spanish of recog- 
nized reputation and ability. Here let me say just a word about 
graduate work in general. Graduate work in the universities of the 
United States has become a contagion. Small colleges and universi- 
ties that have no library facilities, no able and well-trained teachers, 
no scholars of reputation in their field of work, offer graduate courses 
to students, and attract students through fellowships and other in- 
ducements, to follow so-called graduate courses, which are of a char- 
acter not higher than ordinary junior or senior work. The teacher of 
Spanish should remember that there are very few universities in our 
country where real graduate work in Spanish can be done under the 
guidance of really competent scholars ; and young teachers should not 
waste their money and time doing so-called graduate work where 
there are no teachers who can inspire and teach. A year or two of 
real graduate work in one of the universities of recognized standing 
and where teachers can come into contact with Spanish scholars 
who are at the same time scholars and teachers will be of the greatest 
advantage. 
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So much, then, for this phase of the educational equipment of our 
teachers of Spanish, a preparation which, of course, we can not dis- 
pense with, and one that is possible to every one. When school 
boards and parents interested in real educational work demand that 
teachers of Spanish be not only graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties, but that they must also have pursued a year or two of graduate 
work in some university of the class already mentioned, we shall 
have in most of our high schools teachers of Spanish that should be 
able to teach Spanish with success. Although this is a matter of capi- 
tal importance, I do not place on it the emphasis that I place on other 
matters, for the reason already indicated, namely, that our teachers of 
Spanish are, on the whole, well prepared in so far as mere collegiate 
education is concerned. The only point that we must emphasize is the 
question of the graduate training and the choice of university. It is, 
of course, clear to every one that continual attendance at a make- 
believe summer school does not always mean graduate work. Grad- 
uate work is not merely taking a certain number of courses and get- 
ting a passing mark. It means or should mean getting into the spirit 
of language and literature; it means sympathy with the ideals and 
culture of the people whose language one attempts to teach; it should 
mean original investigation and the proper interpretation of truth. 
We should in the near future give in our universities courses on the 
interpretation of Spanish ideals and courses on the history of Spanish 
culture. In some of our great universities we find that for years 
there have been such courses taught for the interpretation of the civili- 
zations of Germany and France. In one of our large universities 
there is a professor of the history of French culture. As for Spanish 
there is now a necessity absolutely imperative that the culture of 
Spain be interpreted. And when I say the culture of Spain I do not 
mean only the Spain that is limited by the Bay of Biscay on the 
north and the Mediterranean Sea on the south. I mean the great 
Spain, of the past-and present, the Spain of the Cid, the Spain of 
Santa Teresa, the Spain of Catholic Kings Ferdinand and Isabela, 
the Spain of Junipero Serra and the rest of her noble men and 
women. 

Our teachers of Spanish should on all occasions teach American 
students the truth about Spain and South American countries and 
interpret sympathetically and from first-hand knowledge the ideals of 
the Spanish people. For this reason, over and above all the require- 
ments necessary for a teacher of Spanish in our schools and colleges 
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is the all-important knowledge of things Spanish. At the present 
time, when there seems to be a tremendous purely commercial interest 
in things Spanish, especially with respect to our diplomatic, political 
and business relations with Spain in America, it is imperative that we 
understand the history and culture of all Spanish-speaking peoples. 
As a basis we have in all South America the history, the culture, the 
traditions and ideals of Spain. The proper interpretation of the role 
of Spain in the history and civilization of the world, therefore, is a 
problem of capital importance in our country. It is the duty of edu- 
cators, teachers of Spanish especially, to study this problem with all 
possible attention and care, and when our teachers have this knowl- 
edge it is their duty to teach the truth. Those who wish to get first- 
hand information, those who wish to understand Spanish character as 
it truly is must either travel extensively in Spanish countries or study 
Spanish literature and the histories of things Spanish in Spanish 
books. Literature, as every one knows, is a true record of character 
and ideals. The character of the Spanish peoples, their ways of 
thinking, their ideals, their weaknesses and their virtues are depicted 
in their literature. But even among Spanish authors one has to be 
able to select those that are genuinely Spanish and truly representa- 
tive of their race. And the teacher of Spanish in our schools has 
to know who are the authors that are Spanish in spirit and must use 
their books in classes. And here we come to another great problem 
in our Spanish instruction. We must use today the literature of the 
Spain of the twentieth century for our school texts. Spanish litera- 
ture today is a different thing from the Spanish literature of the last 
centuries. We must, of course, always read some of the old masters, 
but the ideals and progresses of the Spain of the present must be 
learned from modern literature. Galdés, Unamuno, Martinez, Sierra, 
Marquina, Ricardo Leon, Concha Espina, the Quintero brothers, are 
some of the real representatives of the soul of Spain. In Spanish 
America we have José Ingenieros, José Enrique Rodé, Rubén Dario, 
and others. If one wishes to study about Spanish character, to un- 
derstand the ideals of Spain, one should study the critical works of 
Menéndez y Pelayo, the novels of Pereda, the novels of Galdos, Con- 
cha Espina, and Ricardo Leon, the dramas of Marquina, of the Quin- 
tero brothers, and of Martinez Sierra. In the work of the latter we 
find the Spanish ideals not merely recorded but idealized. Martinez 
Sierra has idealized the noblest instinct of all, the instinct of mother- 
hood, a Spanish ideal, and one of Spain’s national virtues. When one 
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reads his plays one can fully appreciate the art of Murillo and his 
incomparable concepciones. This veneration of motherhood, so ad- 
mirably developed in the art of Murillo and the plays of Martinez 
Sierra is one of the cardinal virtues of the Spanish race, and every 
one who has visited a Spanish home and seen a picture or a statue 
of the mother of Christ realizes it. 

Spanish literature is a reflection of the ideals of Spain and must 
develop in harmony with the traditions and ideas of the race. For- 
eign writers complain that the Spanish realistic novel is really not 
realistic because it differs from the French realistic novel. And Mar- 
tinez Sierra, that great interpreter of the ideals of the Spain of the 
twentieth century, replies: “The Spanish realistic novel must always 
he poetic if it is to be an image of truth. Spain is a romantic country, 
romantic in a sane manner: there are yet left in Spain a few virtues 
that give our country freshness and life. When we compare our real- 
ism with that of other countries— France, for example—we see this 
clearly. Modern French novels are often translated into Spanish, and 
when we read them they always give us a sensation of dry and decay- 
ing fruit. Our own realistic novels have the freshness of life and the 
vigor of sane ideals. In our country sin has not yet taken the trouble 
of calling itself a science, and virtue is still prevalent in some places ; 
and there are yet ballads that sing its praises, and we yet have the 
courage to call bad deeds many things which in other countries usage 
has sanctioned as perfectly proper.” * 

In order to understand the Spanish peoples of Spain and the new 
world we must, therefore, study their literature in all its manifesta- 
tions. When we understand well the culture and civilization of these 
people by a sympathetic study of their art, their literature, their life, 
their commerce—in short, their character and ideals—we shall have 
taken the first step in the direction of lasting progress and lasting 
peace and good will between the two great civilizations of the western 
hemisphere, the Anglo-Saxon civilization of the north with its great 
material prosperity, its scientific efficiency, its practical aspect, its 
democracy of opportunity, its love of peace and work, its wonderful 
educational system and its practical sense of justice, and the Spanish 
civilization of the south, with its love of the traditional virtues, its 
lofty idealism, its humanism, its love for family ties and veneration 


* La Vida Inquicta (1913), pp. 96-97. 
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of motherhood, its artistic temperament, its deep religious instinct, 
and its new scientific and educational activities. 

Having stated the principal requirements which I should expect 
of a modern teacher of Spanish and the ideals which we must seek to 
better the teaching of Spanish in our schools and colleges, I pass now 
to a discussion of problems directly related to teaching. The first 
which demands our attention is the value of our subject. I agree 
with Professor Warshaw that we must present our case, show the 
real values of things Spanish, lest the “Moors on the coast” confuse 
us and rout us.* We should not be mere propagandists of our sub- 
ject, but certainly we should be propagandists of the truth. If 
Spanish culture is not inferior to French or Italian culture we should 
say so, and in no uncertain terms. If Spanish literature is as great 
as that of France and England we should make it known to the 
American public. “The Moors on the coast” are always active against 
us. Ina recent article published in The Modern Language Journal 
(Vol. IV, p. 26), we find recorded the opinion of a German teacher 
who suggests that German and French are the only foreign lan- 
guages that may be recommended for the vitality of their literature. 
To combat ignorance of this kind we must use the weapons of edu- 
cation which Professor Warshaw suggests. Even our enemies will 
learn. One who states that Spanish literature is not one of the 
great literatures of the world is merely ignorant. And when to 
ignorance is added envy the result may not be very fruitful for the 
pursuit of truth. Ignorance and envy can be wiped out by education 
only. That they have raised their venomous heads is evident. An 
example in point is the situation in the State of Kansas, where a 
body of modern-language teachers attempted with all the official 
power in their capacity to prevent the establishment of a local chapter 
of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The hopeful 
sign is to be found in the fact that their mischievous plan failed. 

When we criticize our weaknesses in our Spanish program, there- 
fore, let no teachers of other languages use that as an argument 
against us. In the first part of this article I have called attention 
to the principal weaknesses of our Spanish teachers. I have not ven- 
tured to say modern-language teachers, because I am primarily inter- 
ested in Spanish, which is the problem before me. I am aware of 
the fact, however, that modern-language teachers in other fields are 


*See Hispania for November, 1919; also his splendid article in the May 
number of this year. 
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equally weak. In French our teachers are woefully weak, as much 
so as in Spanish. In the East, French has been on the curricula of 
our schools and colleges for a generation, and no more effective teach- 
ing is done than in Spanish, which is a recent comer. The statement 
of President Butler, of Columbia University, published in the Edu- 
cational Review of January, 1919, so often quoted, is a fair and 
honest criticism of our language teaching. The statement has a 
general application. Our modern teachers of language must teach 
literature and language as living things; there must be some practical, 
cultural element in our language instruction which will remain and 
become part of the student’s mental power. The ideas presented in 
the first part of this article may help in that direction. Lack of 
proper preparation on the part of many teachers brought about the 
failures mentioned by President Butler. In German, most educators 
agree, the instruction was better. The reasons are to be found in 
the fact that many of the teachers were German born. However, 
that sort of a system will not do. American teachers must do in the 
future 99 per cent of the teaching of Spanish, French, and German. 
Our observations, therefore, apply to all language teachers. And the 
two languages which at present are considered the most important 
foreign languages for our American boys and girls to learn, Spanish 
and French, will certainly demand in the future teachers with qualifi- 
cations such as those outlined for the teacher of Spanish. 

But, if we have not enough well-trained teachers of Spanish, 
why teach it? Why not teach German or Latin? These questions 
are usually asked by “the Moors on the coast.” Our whole educa- 
tional structure is weak. The poorest teachers in some of our high 
schools are those who teach English. The results are evident. We 
must better the teaching of the subjects which are of importance to 
our educational system, and not teach only those which we are told 
are well taught. Since Spanish is a new subject, and we are now or- 
ganized to demand that our teachers be well prepared, it will prob- 
ably be taught in the near future far better than German or Latin, 
which will follow the beaten path. Spanish teachers in our country 
have no traditions and no old idols to adore. We are just now 
writing our textbooks and training our teachers. The future will 
judge us. 

As for Latin, I would not wish to be misunderstood. Spanish is 
modern Latin. Modern English has important Latin elements. The 
culture of the Roman world is the basis of modern civilization. I am 
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frankly of the opinion that an elementary knowledge of Latin, say 
three or four years of high-school Latin, is absolutely necessary for a 
general education. Later, in college or university, those who are to 
teach [english or a Romance language should certainly study more 
Latin. Spanish teachers, above all, should be earnest Latin students. 
Spanish grammar can not be properly understood without a historical 
study, and historical Spanish grammar involves a good knowledge of 
Latin. 

And lastly, a few words about methods and pedagogy. | must 
frankly confess that | have always been an enemy of pedagogy. | 
have always observed that one who possesses knowledge can impart 
some of it, and, on the other hand, I have seen dismal failures in 
teaching when much pedagogy and little knowledge seemed very 
happily and harmoniously combined. For many years | have heard 
people speak of methods of teaching, and in many cases the word 
method merely concealed certain apparent weaknesses. In the case 
of Spanish many of my pedagogical friends could not converse with 
me in Spanish. And yet their modern methods carried them along, 
even when school boards resigned. With many, many such expe- 
riences | could not have much respect for methods and pedagogics. 
These experiences merely show, however, that a large number of 
language teachers were hiding their weaknesses with the method 
shield. Many are yet doing it. Of late, however, | am becoming 
reconciled with pedagogy, and for the following reasons. | have 
seen a few who preach method and who also have a few other virtues, 
one of which is a knowledge of the subject. If a teacher has this 
important virtue, then our modern pedagogical training will be of the 
greatest possible benefit. Young teachers who start to teach Spanish 
with a fairly good preparation need the advice and counsel of the 
superior teacher who possesses the virtues demanded, and who is a 
master in modern, live methods of teaching. 

But there is great danger lest method will be emphasized to the 
point of absorbing all the interest. Our Spanish teachers will get 
as much benefit from a course in Old Spanish as from a theoretical 
course on methods. Both are necessary. A teacher can explain the 
uses of the tenses, the meanings of ser and estar, the uses of the 
passive voice, and many other difficult problems far better after 
taking a course in historical Spanish grammar than by taking a 
course in methods. So that in spite of becoming reconciled to the 
pedagogical aspects of language teaching, I am yet firm in the belief 
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that a knowledge of the subject is the first, fundamental and important 
virtue. It will not hurt to add a little pedagogy and a little knowledge 
of methods. Without it, however, there is little use of going ahead. 

But even when a good knowledge of the subject is strengthened 
by courses in Spanish philology, methods, and the reading of peda- 
gogical literature, the teacher of Spanish should not be satisfied. 
The American teacher of Spanish who is ambitious and enthusiastic 
will go to Spain for six months or a year, and, if possible, will repeat 
the experience. A few months should be spent in Madrid at the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos, where the greatest living authorities 
on Spanish language and literature are conducting summer and win- 
ter courses especially adapted for the American teacher, our distin- 
guished friend and world-renowned philologist, Don Ramon Menén- 
dez Pidal, and his associates, Don Américo Castro, Don Antonio 
Garcia Solalinde, the distinguished phonetician, Navarro Tomas, and 
others. It is in the Centro de Estudios Historicos where the linguis- 
tic brains of Spain are now active, as Professor Morley has happily 
said, and our American teachers of Spanish will go there for new 
learning, new inspiration, and new life. 

During the summer of 1921 the Centro de Estudios Historicos 
held its tenth summer course for foreigners with great success. 
American teachers in attendance reached a round one hundred. Our 
Mr. Wilkins was present on the opening day and delivered one of 
his usually enthusiastic speeches. A brief account of the Deécimo 
Curso was published in the November number of our journal, with 
the speeches of Mr. Wilkins, Menéndez Pidal, and others. In the 
summer of 1920 our Professor Hills was there on the opening day 
and gave also a brief address. The present writer, also, has had the 
opportunity of visiting our Spanish colleagues, visiting their classes 
in their summer and autumn courses, discussing with them the prob- 
lems of Spanish teaching, interchange of students and teachers, and 
kindred subjects. From my own experience and from the numerous 
experiences of my American colleagues who are intimately acquainted 
with the work done by the Centro de Estudios Historicos I feel quite 
sure that the young intellectuals who compose the group led by 
Menéndez Pidal are our best friends in Spain and are best equipped 
to be of real service to us. Our relations with them should continue 
to be most cordial. Our teachers of Spanish in the future will go 
to Madrid to the Centro as a matter of necessity. They will go there 
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for the things which we can not give here and which only our Spanish 
colleagues can give. 

Our American Association of Teachers of Spanish was organized 
for the purpose of bettering the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States. Since our organization in 1917 we have grown from 400 
members to a large and strong association of 1,400 members. Our 
national officers and committees have done wonders during the last 
four years in obtaining for Spanish studies the recognition which 
they justly deserve in the curricula of our schools throughout the 
country. Spanish teaching is much better than it was in 1917. 
Hispania, our official organ, has contributed its share by publish- 
ing a long series of splendid articles on every phase of the teaching 
of Spanish. Some of these articles have done us a world of good 
and have commanded the attention of our most prominent educators. 
All this we have done and will continue to do. But we must not fail 
to take advantage of every possible opportunity to better the teaching 
of Spanish, and in the work of the Centro de Estudios Historicos and 
the most cordial attitude of the men who compose it we have another 
opportunity knocking at our doors. I would conclude, therefore, 
by suggesting to our Association to take action at its coming meet- 
ing in the direction of some official cooperation with the Centro 
during the Cursos de Verano. Perhaps we could name an official 
committee to take up the whole problem with our Spanish colleagues. 
In fact, I do not see why the Madrid curso de verano should not be 
given henceforth by the Centro and our Association jointly. The 
mutual advantages to be derived seem to me to be so transcendental 
that all obstacles will seem insignificant. But even if an actual joint 
undertaking would not be possible our official cooperation with the 
Centro is the essential problem, and this | would strongly urge our 
Association to undertake. 

AvureLio M. Espinosa 
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AMADO NERVO 


Amado Nervo, close friend of Rubén Dario, will always be clas- 
sified as a modernista poet despite his Mexican characteristics. For 
a time he had the reputation of being one of the most extreme 
modernista poets on account of his use of far-fetched metaphors. 
But the modernista spirit is essentially that of youth. In his mature 
work little of it remained. Shortly before his death he achieved the 


- distinction of writing a book of poems, Elevacién, that is well worth 


reading from cover to cover. Moreover, when one studies Nervo’s 
work in its entirety, there is revealed a refined personality developing 
with the years and lending increased interest to poems that other- 
wise might be lightly considered. 

Concerning his childhood home and his vocation as a poet, we 
have from his pen the following biographical note, exquisite in its 
revelation of personality. 

Naci en Tepic, pequefia ciudad de la costa del Pacifico, el 27 de agosto de 
1870. Mi apellido es Ruiz de Nervo; mi padre lo modificé encogiéndolo. 
Se llamaba Amado y me dié su nombre. Resulté, pues, Amado Nervo, y esto 
que parecia seudénimo—asi lo creyeron muchos en América—y que en todo 
caso era raro, me valié quiza no poco para mi fortuna literaria. ; Quién sabe 
cual habria sido mi suerte con el Ruiz de Nervo ancestral, o si me hubiese 
llamado Pérez y Pérez! Empecé a escribir siendo muy nifio, y en cierta 
ocasién una hermana mia encontré mis versos, hechos a hurtadillas, y los leyé 
en el comedor a toda la familia reunida. Yo escapé a mi rinc6n. - Mi padre 
fruncié el cefio. Y eso fué todo. Un poco de rigidez y escapo para siempre. 
Hoy seria quiza un hombre practico. Habria amasado una fortuna con el 
dinero de los demas, y mi honorabilidad y seriedad me abririan todos los 
caminos. Pero mi padre sélo fruncié el ceo. . . . Por lo demas, mi madre 
escribia también versos, y también a hurtadillas. Su sexo y sus grandes 
dolores la salvaron a tiempo, y murié sin saber que tenia talento: ahora lo 
habra descubierto con una sonrisa piadosa....No he tenido ni tengo 
tendencia alguna literaria especial. Escribo como me place. Segtin el spiritus 
qui flat ubi vult. No sostengo mas que una escuela: la de mi honda y perenne 
sinceridad. He hecho innumerables cosas malas, en prosa y verso; y algunas 
buenas; pero sé cuales son unas y otras. Si hubiera sido rico no habria hecho 
mas que las buenas, y acaso hoy s6dlo se tendria de mi un pequeiio libro de arte 
consciente, libre y altivo. ; No se pudo! Era preciso vivir en un pais en donde 
casi nadie leia libros, y la unica forma de difusién estaba constituida por el 
periddico. De todas las cosas que mas me duelen es ésa, la que me duele mas: 
el libro, breve y precioso, que la vida no me dejé escribir: el libro libre y 
tnico. 


The fact that Nervo mentions his cult of sincerity is worthy of 
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note. He set it up in opposition to the tendencies of certain contem- 
porary poets in such words as these: 

Yo no sé nada de literatura 

ni de vocales atonas o ténicas, 

ni de ritmos, medidas o cesura, 

ni de escuelas (comadres antagénicas), 

ni de malabarismos de estructura, 

de sistoles o diastoles eufénicas. 

The journalistic work to which Nervo refers began in Mazatlan 
after he left the seminary where he had heen preparing for the priest- 
hood and had even been ordained to the diaconate. By 1894, however. 
he was settled in Mexico City. His name appears in the celebrated 
Revista Asul, which, under the direction of Gutiérrez Najera in 1895, 
introduced Mexican readers to the productions of the modernista 
school. When this publication ceased with the death of Gutiérrez 
Najera, Nervo became shortly thereafter a partner of Jesus E. Valen- 
zuela in establishing La Revista Moderna, for a decade the journal 
of greatest literary significance in Mexico. Many of Nervo’s poems 
first appeared in its pages. 

In 1896 Nervo attempted the novela corta, publishing E/ Bachiller. 
In this tale he utilized his knowledge of life in a Mexican seminary ; 
perhaps his keen analysis of the mystic mood of adolescent men is 
autobiographical. But the ending of the tale, self-mutilation of the 
protagonist, shocked his readers, hardened even as Mexicans are to 
horrors in prose fiction, and it was universally condemned as inar- 
tistic. The denouement of another tale written at about the same 
period, Pascual Aguilera, is almost as horrifying. Though both of 
these stories are studies of provincial manners, Nervo appears much 
more interested in the psychology of his insane protagonists than in 
the details of their surroundings. In fact, in all of his prose writings 
psychological interest predominates. 

During his lifetime, besides these tales, Nervo published four 
other volumes, Almas que pasan, 1906; Ellos, 1912; Mis filosofias, 
1912, and Plenitud, 1918, all of which he called simply “prosas.”’ 
The contents of these volumes are probably bits of his journalistic 
work which he thought worth preserving. Though many of these 
articles are stories in one sense of the word, they are little more than 
anecdotes, told most artistically in from three to a dozen pages, and 
concern abnormal cases of psychology, the inevitable and unexpected 
occurrence of death or poetic meditations on the mysterious presence 
of the unknown in our daily lives. In a certain sense these volumes 
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might be called the notebooks of a poet on account of the numerous 
parallels that may be drawn between his verse and his prose in which 
the same natural object serves as a symbol to excite a similar train 
of thought. 


In Switzerland, for example, his imagination was touched by the 
frequent repetition of the tragic story of the romantic lover lured to 
his death in attempting to scale lofty crags after edelweiss as a gift 
to his sweetheart. In the prose sketch, La inaccesible novia, he calls 
it ‘una flor enigmatica.” To the poet this ower of purest white, 

. alburas de 
las inmortales de Helvecia 
is a symbol of innocence and virtue. It even symbolizes for him the 
city of Lucerne, 
Virgencita de las aguas, virgencita de la nieve, 
pastorcita de los Alpes, edelweiss de sus barrancos. 

The prose of La Llave and Los que ignoran que estén muertos have 
counterparts in the poems, lieja llave, with its final stanza, 

Me recuerdas mi morada, 

me retratas mi solar; 

mas si hoy, abandonada, 

ya no cierras ni abres nada, 

pobre llave desdentada, 

para qué te he de guardar? 
and Tal ves, 

Este despego de todo 

esta avidez de volar, 

estos latidos que anuncian 

el advenimiento de la libertad ; 

esta pasion por lo arcano, 

me hacen a ratos pensar ; 

—Alma, tal vez estoy muerto 

y no lo sé... jcomo don Juan! 
In the prose of Las Nubes, Nervo begins, 

Un dia llegara para la tierra, dentro de muchos afios, dentro de muchos 

siglos, en que ya no habra nubes. 
In the poem Deprecacion a la nube, he writes, 

Lleva en su cuello el cisne la inicial de Sueio, 

y es como un misterioso suefio blanco que pasa; 

; pero es mas misteriosa la nube, que se abrasa 

en el poniente grave y en el orto risueno! 
To the poet, cats were symbolic of something mysterious; there is 
more than one reference to these animals in his verses. The only 
humorous story of Nervo’s is one in which a cat, borrowed to fight 
some rats, gets caught in a trap because it is more interested in cheese 
than in rats. 
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The sort of sentiment that inspires the poem Vieja llave 
gestive of Longfellow. 
Esta llave cincelada 
que en un tiempo fué, colgada, 
(del estrado a la cancela, 
de la despensa al granero) 
del llavero 
de la abuela, 
y en continuo repicar 
inundaba de rumores 
los vetustos corredores ; 
esta llava cincelada, 
si no cierra ni abre nada, 
para qué la he de guardar? 


Ya no existe el gran ropero, 
la gran arca se vendid: 
solo en un baul de cuero, 
desprendida del llavero 

esta llava se quedo. 


Herrumbrosa, orinecida, 
como el metal de mi vida, 
como el hierro de mi fe, 
como mi querer de acero, 
esta lIlave sin Ilavero 

;nada es ya de lo que fué! 


Me parece un amuleto 

sin virtud y sin respeto; 

nada abre, no resuena 

;me parece un alma en pena! 


Pobre llave sin fortuna 

y sin dientes, como una 
vieja boca, si en mi hogar 
ya no cierres ni abres nada, 
pobre Ilave desdentada, 
para qué te he de guardar? 


Sin embargo, tu sabias 

de las glorias de otros dias; 
de manton de seda fina 

que nos trajo de la China 
la gallarda, la ligera 
espafiola nao fiera. 

Tu sabias de tibores 

donde pajaros y flores 


is sug- 
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confundian sus colores; 

tu, de lacas, de marfiles 

y de perfumes sutiles 

de otros tiempos; tu cautela 
conservaba la canela, 

el cacao, la vainilla, 

la suave mantequilla, 

los grandes quesos frescales 
y la miel de los panales. 
tentacién del paladar ; 

mas si hoy, abandonada, 

ya no cierras ni abres nada, 
pobre llave desdentada, 
Zpara qué te he de guardar? 


Tu torcida arquitectura 

es la misma del portal 

de mi antigua casa oscura, 
(que en un dia de premura 
fué preciso vender mal!) 


Es la misma de la ufana 
y luminosa ventana 

donde Inés mi prima y yo 
nos dijimos tantas cosas, 
en las tardes misteriosas 
del buen tiempo que pas6é 


me recuerdas mi morada, 
me retratas mi solar; 

mas si hoy, abandonada, 

ya no cierras ni abres nada, 
pobre llave desdentada, 
ipara qué te he de guardar? 


Perhaps the tone of this poem, its intense affection for the home, 
offers a solution to the question why another Mexican poet, Juan de 
Dios Peza, frankly imitated Longfellow; and why Mexicans, in gen- 
eral, show for the New Englander a greater predilection than for any 
other North American poet. 

In 1910, for the centenary of the independence of Mexico, Nervo 
produced an important study of the Mexican poetess, Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, which he published with the title of Juana de Asbaje. 
Emphasizing in this fashion her name before she took the veil, he 
apparently desired to indicate that the interest of the book resides, 
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not in the nun, but in the woman and her social relations, especially 
those with the vicereine of Mexico, that gave occasion to her poems. 
It is not the work of a scholar but that of a poet who found some 
resemblance between the nun who lived the life of society and wrote 
verses on human topics, and himself who turned back at the last step 
to the priesthood to become a poet who wrote such a variety of poems 
on worldly and religious themes and who retained so much of the 
influence of his early training, though leading the same life as his 
gay companions in Paris, that they called him “el monje de la poesia.” 
Very characteristic of Nervo’s mentality is that one of his early 
poems found in the collection |/isticas which he was fond of reciting. 
A Kempts. 
Ha muchos afios que busco el yermo, 

ha muchos afos que vivo triste, 

ha muchos aflos que estoy enfermo, 

iy es por el libro que tu escribiste! 


; Oh Kempis! antes de leerte, amaba 
la luz, las vegas, el mar Oceano; 
mas ttt dijiste que todo acaba, 
que todo muere, que todo es vano! 


Antes, Ilevado de mis antojos, 
besé los labios que al beso invitan, 
las rubias trenzas, los grandes ojos, 
sin acordarme que se marchitan! 


Mas como afirman doctores graves 
que ti, maestro, citas y nombras 
que el hombre pasa como las naves, 
como las nubes, como las sombras. 


‘Huyo de todo terreno lazo, 
ningun carifio mi mente alegra 
y con tu libro bajo del brazo 
voy recorriendo la noche negra. 


; Oh Kempis, Kempis, asceta yermo, 
palido asceta, qué mal me hiciste! 
Ha muchos afios que estoy enfermo 
iy es por el libro que tu escribiste ! 

The hesitation which this poem shows, the refusal to accept the 
logical consequences of a mood so intensely religious, remains with 
Nervo to the end and is the theme of other poems. But earth has too 
many charms and speaks with too many attractive voices to the poet 


for him to renounce contact with it. 
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Libio, vo estoy prendado de tal modo 
de la naturaleza peregrina, 
que ansiando en mi amor loarlo todo, 


Le grito ;bis! al ruisefor que trina 
jolé! a la onda que cuajé en espuma 
y jhurra! al sol que calienta y que ilumina. 


i Gracias! digo al clavel que me perfuma 
© al lirio que brota bajo mi planta - 
y jbravo! a la oropéndola que empluma. 


Una estrellita azul, que se levanta 

en mi alma, a raudales su luz vierte 

y a su influjo, en mi vida todo canta, 

y en éxtasis camino hacia la muerte. 
(A Libio) 

Though the obsession of the thought of death tempers every joy- 
ous mood, his mind sways between a Christian and a pantheistic, even 
Buddhistic, interpretation of existence and the end thereof. The 
Christian inspiration, for example, of the beautiful nature poem, 
Hermana Agua, written in 1901, disappears little by little until his 
last volyme, El Estanque de los lotos, 1918, is so Buddhistic in tone 
that his friends worried for the salvation of his soul. 

Each voice of the many forms under which Sor Acqua speaks to 
the poet whispers ““Loemos a Dios.” ‘The first form is that of 

El Agua que corre bajo la tierra 
Yo canto al cielo porque mis linfas ignoradas 
hacen que fructifiquen las savias; las llanadas, 
: los sotos y las lomas por mi tienen frescura. 
Nadie me mira, nadie; mas mi corriente obscura 
se regocija luego que viene primavera, 
porque si dentro hay sombras, hay muchos tallos fuera. 


The length of the whole is too great to give here more than a few 
lines spoken by each voice, enough to show the poetic conception. 
El Agua que corre sobre la tierra 
Yo alabo al cielo porque me brind6é en sus amores 
para mi fondo gemas, para mi margen flores; 
porque cuando la roca me muerde y me maltrata, 
hay en mi sangre (espuma) filigranas de plata. 


La Nieve 
Yo soy la movediza perenne, nunca dura 

en mi una forma; pronto mi ser se transfigura, 
y ya entre guijas de énix, cantando peregrino, 
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ya en témpanos helados, detengo mi camino, 
ya vuelo por los aires trocandome en vapores, 
ya soy iris en polvo de todos los colores, 
© rocio que asciende, 0 aguacero que llueve 
Mas Dios también me ha dado la albura de la nieve, 
la albura de la nieve enigmatica y fria, 
que baja de los cielos como una eucaristia, 
que por los puntiagudos techos resbala leda 
y que cuando la pisan cruje como la seda. 
El Hielo 

Para cubrir los peces del fondo, que agonizan 

de frio, mis piadosas ondas se cristalizan, 

y yo, la inquietiiela, cuyo perenne mdvil 

es variar, enmudezco, me aduermo, quedo inmédvil. 


El! Granizo 
; Tin, tin, tin, tin! Yo caigo del cielo, en insensato 
redoble al campo y todos los céspedes maltrato. 
; Heme aqui, buenas tardes, mi hermana la pradera! 
Poeta, buenas tardes, ;abreme tu vidriera! 
; Oye mis campanitas de limpido cristal! ° 
La nieve es triste, el agua turbulenta, yo sin 
ventura, soy un loco de atar, ; tin, tin, tin, tin! 

El Vapor 
El Vapor es el alma del agua, hermano mio, 
asi como sonrisa del agua es el rocio 
Yo soy alma del agua, y el alma siempre sube : 
Las transfiguraciones de esa alma son la nube. 

La Bruma 
La Bruma es el ensuefio del agua, que se esfuma 
en leve gris. ; Tt ignoras la esencia de la Bruma! 
La Bruma es el ensuefio del agua, y en su empeno 
de inmaterializarse lo vuelve todo ensuefo. 

El Agua multiforme 

“El agua toma siempre la forma de los vasos 
que la contienen,” dicen las ciencias que mis pasos 
atisban y pretenden analizarme en vano; 
Yo soy la resignada por excelencia, hermano. 
:No ves que a cada instante mi forma se aniquila ? 
Hoy soy torrente inquieto y ayer fui agua tranquila; 
hoy soy en vaso esférico, redonda; ayer apenas 
me mostraba cilindrica en las anforas plenas, 
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y asi pitagorizo mi ser hora tras hora; 
hielo, corriente, niebla, vapor que el dia dora, 
todo lo soy, y a todo me pliego en cuanto cabe; 
; Los hombres no lo saben, pero Dios si lo sabe! 
; Por qué tu te rebelas! ; por qué tu animo agitas! 
; Tonto! ;Si comprendieras las dichas infinitas 
de plegarse a los fines del Sefior que nos rige! 


These voices that speak to the poet remind one acquainted with 
the work of other Mexican poets, especially of Othon, of the method 
they pursued in their interpretation of nature. They, too, found 
nature peopled with sentient beings that spoke to them in varying 
mood. 

The poem Hermana Agua was printed in Paris where Nervo 
found the companionship of Rubén Dario and other modernista 
poets. Their influence is seen in the volume El Exodo y el camino de 
las flores, 1902, a poetic record of travel in several European coun- 
tries. Though he demonstrates he can write as fine a far-fetched 
metaphor as the best of them, his original note in these poems is the 

poetic use of exotic names and words, as in the musical lyric, 
| Aind Ackté, lirio del Norte, 
Aino Ackté, gran rosa-té: 
suehos de los fiords, consorte 
de los vikings. —Ainé Ackté, 


Ducal armifio de Suecia, 
flor de hielo, alburas de 
las inmortales de Helvecia, 
ojos de azur. — Aind Ackté, 


En su garganta de cera 
esconde al ruisefior que 
oia Luis de Baviera 
entre la nieve. — Ainéd Ackté, 


| Es la blanca Sinfonia 
| del viejo Theo Gautier. 
Ainé Ackté: ; Quién fuera un dia 
amado por Ainé Ackté! 
(Ainé Ackté) 
or the dramatic poem, 
| —Gitana, flor de Praga, diez kreutsers si me besas. 
En tanto que a tu osezno fatiga el tamboril, 
que esgrimen los kangiares las manos juglaresas 
y lloran guzla y flauta, tus labios dame, fresas 
de Abril. 
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Apéate del asno gentil que encascabelas : 
Los nifios atezados que tocan churumbelas, 
haran al beso coro con risas de cristal. 
Por Dios, deja tu rueca de cobre y a mi apremio, 
responde. Si nos mira tu zingaro bohemio, 
no temas: Dalmacia forjaron mi puial! 
(En Bohemia) 

In 1906 Nervo was selected to represent Mexico at the time of the 
marriage of the young king, Alfonso XIII. He read at the Ateneo 
of Madrid on the evening of April 28, 1906, a poem which is the 
supreme expression of the ideal of Hispanic unity. In it occur the 
following notable lines, interesting also as evidence of how much 
progress the same ideal had made during the eighty years since Andrés 
Bello first voiced it modestly in the prayer near the end of the Silva a 
la agricultura. Nervo addresses S. M. El Rey. 

Senor, Rey de una tierra de clasica hidalguia 
en donde, en otros tiempos, el sol no se ponia : 
Rey de esta madre Patria que miran como hijos 
innumerables pueblos, los cuales tienen fijos 
hoy en ella sus Ojos oscuros, con amor ; 
descendiente de claros monarcas, oh Sefior, 
en vos miramos todos los hijos de la Grey 
hispana al joven simbolo de la raza. Sois Rey 
aun, en cierto modo, de América, como antes : 
Rey, mientras que el idioma divino de Cervantes 
melifique los labios y cante en las canciones 
de diez y ocho Republicas y cincuenta millones 
de seres ; mientras rija las almas y la mano 
el ideal austero del honor castellano. 


Rey, mientras que las virgenes de esa América mia 
lleven en sus miradas el sol de Andalucia ; 
Rey, mientras que una boca, con celeste reclamo, 
pronuncie en nuestra lengua sin par un «; Yo te amo !» 
Rey, mientras de unos ojos o de unos labios brote 
ya el Ilanto, ya la risa, leyendo a « don Quijote > ; 
Rey, mientras que no olviden al palpitar las olas 
el ritmo que mecia las naos espafiolas ; 
Rey, mientras haya un héroe que oponga el firme pecho 
como un baluarte para defender el derecho ; 
Rey, como cuando el manto de torres y leones, 
cobijaba dos mundos como dos corazones ; 
Rey, en fin, en las vastas mitades del planeta, 
mientras haya un hidalgo y un santo y un poeta ! 


( Epitalamio) 
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For the next thirteen years Nervo remained in Madrid as secre- 
tary of the Mexican legation through all the troublous times that took 
place in Mexico after the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz. Some of his 
days were days of distress. Such, however, was the esteem in which 
he was personally held that the Spanish Cortes voted him a pension. 
Nervo replied in a simple note thanking the Cortes for the favor but 
refusing the money. Mexicans are very proud of their representative 
who could thank with courtesy and refuse with pride. Nervo’s 
residence in Madrid terminated with his appointment by Carranza 
to represent his goverment in Argentina and Uruguay. He had just 
begun his mission in those countries when there came to him in Mon- 
tevideo the call of which he had written, 

Me marcharé, Sefior, alegre o triste; 
mas resignado, cuando al fin me hieras. 

Si vine al mundo porque tu quisiste, 

zno he de partir sumiso cuando quieras ? 


Un torcedor tan sédlo me acongoja, 

y es haber preguntado el pensamiento 

sus porqués ala Vida . . . ; Mas la hoja 
quiere saber donde la lleva el viento! 


Hoy, empero, ya no pregunto nada; 
cerré los ojos, y mientras el plazo 
llega en que se termine la jornada, 
mi inquietud se adormece en la almohada 
de la resignacién, en tu regazo! 
(Me marcharé) 
He died on May 24, 1919. 


The spiritual record of Nervo’s years in Madrid is found in his 
volumes of verse, Serenidad, 1914; Elevacién, 1916; El Estanque de 
los lotos, 1918. 

In Serenidad he speaks confidently of having found the way to 
the supreme good, 

Desde que no persigo las dichas pasajeras, 
muriendo van en mi alma temores y ansiedad; 
la Vida se me muestra con amplias y severas 
perspectivas y siento que estoy en las laderas 
de la montafia augusta de la Serenidad. 


Comprendo al fin el vasto sentido de las cosas; 
sé escuchar en silencio lo que en redor de mi 
murmuran piedras, arboles, ondas, auras y rosas. 

Y advierto que me cercan mil formas misteriosas 
que nunca presenti. 
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Distingo un santo sello sobre todas las frentes; 
un divino me fecit Deus, por dondequier 
y noto que me hacen signos inteligentes 
las estrellas, arcanos de las noches fulgentes 
y las flores, que ocultan enigmas de mujer. 


La Esfinge, ayer adusta, tiene hoy ojos serenos; 
en su boca de piedra florece un sonreir 
cordial y hay en la comba potente de sus senos 
blanduras de almohada para mis miembros, llenos 
a veces de la honda laxitud del vivir. 


Mis labios, antes prédigos de versos y canciones. 
ahora experimentan el deseo de dar 
animo a quien desmaya, de verter bendiciones, 
de ser caudal perenne de aquellas expresiones 
que saben consolar. 


Finé mi humilde siembra; las mieses en las eras 
empiezan a dar fruto de amor de caridad; 
se cierne un gran sosiego sobre mis sementeras; 
mi andar es firme. 
Y siento que estoy en las laderas 
de la montafia augusta de la Serenidad! 
(La Montaia) 


The influence of Hindu philosophy on Nervo’s thought is plain in 
such a poem. The confident tone of it, however, is contradicted by 
more than one poem in his next volume, Elevacién. He still believes 
in redemption through Christ and is willing to devote himself to his 
service, provided the call is clear. 

Si ta me dices: ¢; Ven!» lo dejo todo. 
No volveré siquiera la mirada 
para mirar a la mujer amada 
Pero dimelo fuerte, de tal modo, 
que tu voz, como toque de llamada, 
vibre hasta en el mas intimo recodo 
del ser, levante al alma de su lodo 
y hiera el corazén como una espada. 


Si tu me dices: <«j Ven!» todo lo dejo. 
Llegaré a tu santuario casi viejo, 
y al fulgor de la luz crepuscular; 
mas he de compensarte mi retardo, 
difundiéndome, oh Cristo, como un nardo 
de perfume sutil, ante tu altar! 
(Si Ti Me Dices «j;Ven!>) 
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Elevacion is a very remarkable book. It reveals Nervo question- 
ing the mystery of existence, yearning for love, even more for peace 


of soul, 


Oh vida, ;me reservas por ventura algun don? 
(Atardece. En la torre suena ya la oraci6n.) 
Oh vida, :me reservas por ventura algun don? 


Plafie en las ramas secas el viento lastimero; 
se desangra el creptsculo en un vivo reguero; 
oh vida, ; dime cual sera ese don postrero! 


Sera un amor muy grande tu regalo mejor? 
(; Unos ojos azules, unos labios en flor!) 
;Oh qué dicha! ; qué dicha si fuese un gran amor! 


O sera una gran paz: ;esa que necesita 
mi pobre alma, tras tanto peregrinar con cuita? 
; Si, tal vez una paz... una paz infinita! 


... 20 mas bien el enigma del que camino en pos 
se aclarara, encendiéndose como una estrella en los 
hondos cielos, y entonces ; por fin! zhallaré a Dios? 


Oh vida, que devanas atin esta porcién 
de mis dias obscuros, suena ya la oraci6n ; 
cae la tarde .. . ; Aprestirate a traerme tu don! 
(El Don) 


proclaiming the value of peace above all else, 


Dos sirenas que cantan: el Amor y el Dinero; 
mas tu sé como Ulises, previsor y sagaz: 
tapa bien las orejas a piloto y remero 
y que te aten al mastil de tu barco ligero, 
que, si salvas la sirte, ;tu gran premio es la paz! 


Es engafio el Dinero y el Amor es engaio: 
cuando juzgas tenerlos, una transmutaci6n 


al Amor trueca en tedio; trueca al oro en estafo. 


El Amor es bostezo y el placer hace dai. 
(Esto ya lo sabias, ;oh buen rey Salomén!) 


Pero el hombre insensato por el oro delira 
y de Amor vanamente sigue el vuelo fugaz. . . 
Sélo el sabio, el asceta, con desprecio los mira. 
Es mentira el Dinero y el Amor es mentira: 
si los vences conquistas el bien sumo: jla Paz! 


(Dos Sirenas) 
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dreading the approach of death, 


Siento que algo solemne va a llegar en mi vida. 
2Es acaso la muerte? ; Por ventura el amor? 
Palidece mi rostro . . . Mi alma esta conmovida, 
y sacude mis miembros un sagrado temblor. 


Siento que algo sublime va a encarnar en mi barro, 
en el misero barro de mi pobre existir. 
Una chispa celeste brotara del guijarro 
: y la purpura augusta va el harapo a tefir. 


Siento que algo solemne se aproxima, y me hallo 
todo trémulo; mi alma de pavor llena esta. 
Que se cumpla el destino, que Dios dicte su fallo. 
Mientras, yo, de rodillas, oro, espero y me callo, 
para oir la palabra que el ABISMO dira. .. . 

(Expectacion) 
forgiving those who have harmed him, 

; Si una espina me hiere, me aparto de la espina 

... pero no la aborrezco! 


Cuando la mezquindad 
envidiosa en mi clava los dardos de su inquina, 
esquivase en silencio mi planta, y se encamina 
hacia mas puro ambiente de amor y caridad. 


; Rencores! ; De qué sirven! ; Qué logran los rencores! 
Ni restafian heridas, ni corrigen el mal. 
Mi rosal tiene apenas tiempo para dar flores 
y no prodiga savias en pinchos punzadores : 
si pasa mi enemigo cerca de mi rosal, 


Se llevara las rosas de mas sutil esencia. 
y si notare en ellas algun rojo vivaz, 
; sera el de aquella sangre que su malevolencia 
de ayer, vertid, al herirme con encono y violencia 
y que el rosal deyuelve, trocada en flor de paz! 


(Si una espina me hiere) 


For some reason Nervo dated each poem in Elevacion, the dates 
running between January 17, 1914, and December, 1916. When one 
reflects on the events of those two years and discovers not one hint 
of the world war, one marvels at such detachment from the world of 
reality. Perhaps the author deliberately sought peace in the pure 
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realm of poetry and perhaps the volume was his humble offering to a 
distracted world, for he says in an epilogue, which he entitles Amén, 

Lector; Este libro sin retorica, sin “procedimiento,” sin literatura, sélo 
quiso una cosa: elevar tu espiritu. j Dichoso yo si lo ha logrado! 

The verses in El Estanque de los lotos are as Buddhistic in tone 
as is indicated by the title. The muddy pool in which the beautiful 
flower of the lotus thrives is symbolic of human existence. Despite 
the character, however, of the teaching of these poems, the poet never 
wholly gives himself up to Buddhistic doctrine. He can temper the 
most thorough-going Hinduism with a Christian thought, as in these 
lines : 

Encdégete callado y estoicamente espera 

que el Karma (inexorable, pero justo) te hiera 
hasta el fin. Ve, resuelto, de tu castigo en pos. 

; Mas abre bien, poeta, los ojos avizores; 

acaso cuando menos lo piensen tus dolores 

te encuentres, en tu noche, con la piedad de Dios! 


(Lo imprevisto) 


The note of hesitancy, of intellectual doubt, of never giving more 
than a part of himself to any mood or belief, is so characteristic of 
Nervo that the critics of his early work show strong disbelief in the 
sincerity of his religious mysticism or the depth of his emotions. One 
of them wrote that his characteristics are, “la sensibilidad vaga mas 
capaz de resonancia que de agudeza en las impresiones, la imaginacion 
borrosa y el gusto de lo suave, de lo intimo. De todo esto ha surgido 
en su obra un idealismo de apariencia espiritual y sin embargo con- 
taminado con delectaciones sensuales. . . . En toda la obra poetica 
de Amado Nervo consagrada a la tristeza, el dolor no tiene una sola 
expresion violenta. La sensibilidad del poeta es mas delicada que 
profunda. Por eso compone con arte sutil y exquisito en sus mani- 
festaciones. . . . Las cosas mas futiles despiertan en su corazon 
ecos reconditos.”” 

This poetic eclecticism of Nervo’s, this appeal to many types of 
readers, is one reason why his poetic work will be remembered. It 
will not be remembered on account of some long poem of great merit. 
All his poems are short ; even the longest are so divided into sections 
that they are almost independent. Nor, like Rubén Dario, will he be 
praised for the magic power of evoking in the reader’s mind the 
vision of things seen or of suggesting by the mere sound of words 


‘Lauxar, Motives de critica hispanoamericanos, page 208 ff. 
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the roll of the billows or the music of the breeze among the pines. 
Nervo’s poetry will be remembered, perhaps, in the fragmentary form 
of quotation, in such lines as, 

El castahio no sabe que se llama castaio; 


mas, al aproximarse la madurez del aio, 
nos da su noble fruto de perfume otojfal. 


i Mas la hoja 
quiere saber donde la lleva el viento! 


Si eres bueno, sabras todas las cosas 
sin libros. 


Cuando planté rosales coseché siempre rosas. 


Hay tanto amor en mi alma, que no queda 
ni el rincén mas estrecho para el odio. 


Lauxar’s criticism, written before the publication of Elevacion, is 
not wholly applicable to Nervo’s later poems. The sincerity of his 
mystic impulses brought into question by the critic can scarcely be 
doubted now, despite the sensual images which the poet frequently 
uses. The topic, perhaps, is debatable; but not so the common 
judgment of his acquaintances that Amado Nervo was both a good 
poet and a good man. If Goethe's idea is true that what is really 
valuable in a poet’s work is that which remains after his words have 
been translated into another language, then Nervo’s poems stand 
the test. Always Amado Nervo will be known as a poet with a rare 
ability to express in a beautiful phrase or incorporate in a striking 
metaphor some universally human thought or aspiration. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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THE PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OF HUIDO 
AND SIMILAR WORDS 


The question has been raised and ably discussed by Professor S. 
Griswold Morley, in the October (1921) number of Hispania (pages 
187-191), whether huido, substituido, etc., should be written with or 
without the accent mark. Professor Morley holds that the accent is 
quite ont of place. 

The problem, however, is not so simple as it might appear at first 
sight. The written accent on /iuido, huida, etc., would indicate that 
in these words the u and the i form separate syllables. This raises at 
once the question whether /iuido, for instance, is properly pronounced 
uido or wido. The poets usually count /jwido as a word of three 
syllables. To this statement the objection may be raised that we are 
considering not the usage of poets but the daily speech of the average 
cultivated man and woman. This is true, but it is also a fact that the 
language of verse is nearer to normal fluid speech than is the formal 
and precise language of oratorical prose. For instance, a poet writes : 


“Que mi cantar sonoro 
Acompafié hasta aqui; no aprisionado . . .” 


In the poem the second line is properly read with only eleven syllables. 
In the normal fluid speech of every-day life if these words were 
uttered without self-consciousness on the part of the speaker, they 
would also form eleven syllables, neither more nor less. Like the poet, 
the ordinary man would say acompaiio hasta aqui. On the other 
hand, in formal emphatic prose an orator might say acompaii - 
hasta - aqui without any synalepha at all. For this and other reasons 
it seems to me that the usage of poets does to a large degree indicate 
the normal pronunciation. 

Sr. Navarro Tomas, in his Pronunciacion espaiola (pp. 198-199), 
gives “Como si extremara la huida,” which he renders in phonetic 
script as follows: “komo sj estremara la wida.” Under the u of uida 
there is the same curved line that is used beneath the « of lo uniko 
on page 211. This curved line and the bracket indicate that in la 
uida the first a and the u form a diphthong, as do the first o and the 
u of lo uniko. This pronunciation is certainly that of most cultivated 
Spaniards and Spanish Americans, although in careless speech the 
ui may sometimes become wi, especially in such combinations as 
substituido. 
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It is an interesting fact that, although there are many Spanish 
words that begin with ue- (written hue-), there are none that begin 
with wa- (hua-), or wo- (huo-), and only one series that begins with 
ui- (hui-), namely huir and its derivatives. There are, to be sure, 
some words of Indian origin that begin with wa- (hua-), or m- 
(hui-), such as the Chilean huaso, but none of these is indigenous t» 
Spain. That is to say, the only Spanish words that begin with u plus 
another vowel are (1) those that begin with ue- (/iue-) and (2) hun 
and its derivatives. 

In the case of the words beginning with we-, the u is regularly a 
semi-consonant as in /iueso (weso). Comparing the sound of this w 
with that of « in causa, etc., Sr. Navarro Tomas (§ 68) says: “Los 
labios se aproximan mias entre si y la lengua se acerca mas al velo del 
paladar, resultando, segtin predomine la estrechez en uno u otro pun- 
to, una g labializada o una b velarizada: ‘ahuecar’ - awekdr, agwekdr 
0 abwekdr ; el habla vulgar, en casos de posicion inicial absoluta, llega 
a convertir la estrechez en una verdadera oclusion: ‘huevo’ - gwébo o 
bwébo, ete.” 

In the words that begin with we-, such as /jiweso (for the h is silent). 
the initial w is, then, more or less fricative, or consonantal, and in 
dialect stories it is not unusual to see hueso written giieso. This spell- 
ing is far from accurate, but it is an attempt to express in writing the 
fricative nature of the initial w. 

All Spanish words that begin with we- (/ue-) have this more or 
less fricative w. I say “more or less” because the amount of frica- 
tiveness varies with different speakers. There are no words that 
begin with wa- (/iua) or uo- (huo-). 

In the consideration of words beginning with u plus another 
vowel, we now have left only /imir and its derivatives, huido, huida, 
etc. In this group of words, does the initial « represent an u, or 
does it represent the more or less fricative w of weso (gweso), etc., 
which has been described above? Or, to state the question differently 
and with the terms used by Sr. Navarro Tomas, does /iuido have the 
“4 semi-vocal” of causa, lo tinico, etc., or the “wu semi-consonante” of 
weso (gweso), webo (gwebo), etc.? We have seen in the phonetic 
script of page 198 that when Sr. Navarro Tomas writes la huida he 
uses the “u semi-vocal” of lo tinico and causa. 

The persistence of an initial u, instead of the fricative w, in 
huido, etc., may be due, at least in part, to the fact that in the forms 
huyo, huyes, etc., huya, huyas, etc., the u is stressed. By analogy, 
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the « of huido would resemble the u of huyo, while construyo would 
influence construido, etc. 

The other question to consider is whether the Royal Spanish 
Academy acted wisely in choosing the accent mark instead of the 
(lieresis to indicate the pronunciation of /iuido, etc. Would it be 
hetter to write iitdo’ There may have been two reasons that led the 
Academy to choose /iuido rather than hiiido. In the first place, with 
the present system of Spanish orthography, the dieresis on u is gen- 
erally used only to indicate that u is pronounced where otherwise it 
would be silent, as in argiiir. 

In the second place, the vowels wi, in the opinion of the Academy, 
are pronounced in three different ways, as in fliido, cuido (kwido), 
and /iuido, It is true that in ordinary conversation cultivated Span- 
iards say fluido instead of fliido just as they say periodo instead of 
periodo, but the Academy gives official sanction to fliéido and periodo. 
Now, shall the three words mentioned above be spelled fliido, cuido, 
and huido, or would it be better to write fliido, cuido, and hiiido? 
Or should we write huido without any distinguishing mark whatever ? 
The Academy chose the series fliido, cuido, huido. This may not be 
perfectly logical or entirely consistent. 1 am not sure in my own 
mind. But, in any case, the decision has been made by the academi- 
cians, and it does not seem to me to be at all bad. 

I am quite willing to grant that a written accent on /uir would 
make for consistency. The Academy may have thought that in a 
word of two syllables such as huir the written accent was unnecessary, 
as the second and final syllable ends in a consonant. But if this be 
true of huir, it would seem equally so with regard to oir. Perhaps, 
in the next edition of their dictionary, the academicians may decide 
to write /juir. In fact, so good an academician as Don Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin uses the accent even on argiiir (see his critical edi- 
tion of Don Quijote, Vol. I, page 159, note). 

In this connection there is still another point to be considered. 
I am not convinced that it would be advisable for an American pub- 
lishing house to print hiiido or huido, oscuro, sustituir, etc., in its 
textbooks. Some editors might prefer these forms. Other editors 
would certainly insist on huido, obscuro, substituir, etc., in accord with 
the rules of the Academy, and the result would be that the publishers 
would use in their textbooks two or more spellings for each of sev- 
eral words. This would cause confusion and would not be good 
pedagogy. 
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It is generally acknowledged, | believe, that the majority of Span- 
ish-speaking people the world over pronounce estremo for extremo, 
estraiio for extrafo, etc. (Sr. Navarro Tomas gives estremara for 
extremara on page 199 of his Pronunciacién espaiola.) Now, if 
one editor of a textbook should insist on the use of oscuro, sustituir, 
etc., | see no valid reason why another should not with equal right 
sist on the use of estremo, estraio, etc. This spelling might be the 
more phonetic, but it would lead to confusion in the minds of our 
students. It would be decidedly better for a publishing house to use 
in all its books one spelling and one only for each word, and | 
should favor that sanctioned by the cademy in view of the fact that 
it is taught in all Spanish schools and in most of the schools of Span- 
ish America. 

When we English-speaking people discuss seriously the logic, or 
the lack of it, in the Academy's spelling of certain words, such as 
huido vs. huido, obscuro vs. oscuro, ete., | fancy I can see our Span- 
ish friends smiling ironically. It must certainly seem queer to them 
that we should even take an interest in such matters, when most of 
us continue to use without the slightest protest such an illogical, 
inconsistent and unscientific spelling as that of go, though, mow, 
sew, hoe, ete., or too, to, through, threw, rue, ete. 

E. C. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held on December 30 and 31, 1921, in 
the Law School of George Washington University, 1435 K Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The headquarters of the Association will be the Franklin Square 
Hotel, Fourteenth and K Streets, Washington, D. C. Reservations 
can be secured by writing to Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., not later than Decem- 
ber 20. Prices for our members have been secured as follows: 
Single room without bath, $3 up; double room without bath, $4 up; 
single room with bath, $4 up; double room with bath, $5 up. 

The program for the several sessions, the nominations for officers 


for 1922, and other information relative to the meeting are given 
below. 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session, December 30, at 10:00 


Presiding: Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University, President of the Washington Chapter of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Address of Welcome: Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, Ph. D., President 
of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Reply and President’s Address: Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Presiding : President John D. Fitz-Gerald. 

Address: His Excellency Juan Riaflo y Gayangos, Ambassador from 
Spain to the United States. 

Address: The Attitude of the Spanish Narrative Poets Toward the 
American Indians, Professor John Van Horne, University of 
Illinois. 

Address: La mujer espaiola, Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado, New 
York City. 


Afternoon Session, December 30, at 2:30 


Address: The Honorable Francisco Javier Yanes, Assistant Director 
of the Pan-American Union. 
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Address: Spanish for Culture, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, 


George Washington University. 

Report : Committee on Realia, Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. 

Address: The Grotesque Element in the Eighteenth Century Sainetec, 
Professor Arthur Hamilton, University of Illinois. 

Address: Errores comunes de traduccion con relacion al estudio del 
espaiiol, Professor Julio Mercado, Commercial High- School, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 


Evening Session, December 30, at 6:30 
BANQUET 

Toastmaster: Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. 

Address of Introduction: President John D. Fitz-Gerald. 

Address: His Excellency Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador from Chile 
to the United States. 

Morning Session, December 31, at 9:30 

Address: The function of the Textbook Reviewer, Professor George 
I. Dale, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Address: Facilities for the Advanced Study of Spanish, Professor J. 
P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Alfred Coester, 
Stanford University. 

Report of the Standing Committee on Honorary Members. 

Reports of Other Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers for 1922. Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Chairman of the Tellers. 

Installation of New Officers. 

Adjournment. 


All members who can possibly do so are urged to be in attend- 
ance. It is greatly to be desired that every chapter of the Association 
be represented by at least one delegate. 
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The Executive Council will meet at 9:00 a.m., December 30, in 
the Law School of George Washington University. 


The Modern Language Association of America will be in session 
in Baltimore December 28, 29, and 30. It will thus be easily possible 
for those interested to attend the meetings of both Associations. 


One of the most important of our sessions is that of the informal 
hanquet on the evening of December 30. Let us have a large attend- 
ance to do honor to the speaker of the evening, His Excellency Bel- 
iran Mathieu, Ambassador from Chile to the United States. The 
price per cover is $2.50. Write in advance to Professor H. G. Doyle. 


NOMINATIONS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


To Succeed Ricardo Palma of Peru. 


Clemente Palma, of Pert (born 1872), director of the daily La 
Cronica, and of the review Variedades, and author among other 
things, of El Porvenir de las Razas en el Perti, Filosofia y Arte, 
and Cuentos Malévolos, the first edition of which carried a 
prologue by the Rector of the University of Salamanca, Miguel de 
Unamuno. 


‘To Succeed Alberto Membreio, of Honduras 


Antonio Batres Jauregui, of Guatemala (born 1847), Director de la 
Academia Guatemalteca, lexicographer and author of Vicios del 
lenguaje, provincialismos de Guatemala, 1892; Los indios, su 
historia y su civilizacién, 1894; Memorias de antaiio, 1896; Lite- 
ratos nacionales, 1896; Literatura hispano-americana ; El castellano 
en América, 1904; La América Central ante la historia, 1906. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations appointed last February by Presi- 
dent Fitz-Gerald submits the following list of persons as its nominees 
for office for the years indicated in accordance with the constitution 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 
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Kor President for 1922—John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Ili- 
nois. 

lor Third Vice-President for 1922 
of Indiana. 


Elijah C. Hills, University 


For Secretary-Treasurer for 1922—23-—Alfred Coester, Stanford 
University. 
For Member of the Executive Council for 1922—\rthur Owen, 
University of Kansas. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EpitH CAMERON 

GRACE Eaps DALTON 

R. H. GEARHART 

HoMERO SERis 

Avuretio M. Espinosa, Chairman 


In this issue of Hispania will be found a ballot according to the 
following provision of the Constitution of the Association: ‘The 
nominations shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the last issue 
of HiIsPANIA previous to the annual meeting ; and a blank space shall 
be provided for each office, under the name of the candidate nomi- 
nated by the committee, upon which additional nominations may be 
made. Members who do not intend to be present at the annual 
meeting may then use these ballots to send their votes by mail to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, who shall, at the meeting, count these mai! 
votes with those cast at the meeting.” 

The authority to count the votes this year has been delegated to 
Professor H. G. Doyle, chairman of tellers. Here is the chance for 
every member of the Association to make his influence count in its 


affairs though distance from Washington may prevent his attending. 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


Teachers of Spanish in this State think they are dealing with exceptional 
conditions. Perhaps there are proportionately more teachers of Spanish here 
than in any other region, unless we except New York City. I was asked some 
time ago to make a study of the situation and report to HisPANia. 

The first result of my investigation is that full reports have not been kept 
and the facts are not available, at least, not readily at hand. It would take 
a great deal of digging up of old records, a task for only the most devoted 
and enthusiastic of teachers, more than can be expected of our much over- 
worked staff. Such facts as 1 have collected will serve as a beginning. But a 
start should be made at once and an appeal go out to all department heads 
urging the filing and tabulating of records of all language classes, as five 
years from now such information will be exceedingly valuable. Instead of 
being able to compare records for 1911 with those of 1916 and 1921, I am 
barely able to throw a little light on the situation, March first, 1921, with but 
a few reliable conclusions. 

California is a big State, having large areas of mountain country where 
the high schools are few and small, having other large farm districts with 
prosperous communities and a live interest in education, with still other large 
centers of industry and commerce where there is dense population with big 
school systems and a highly developed educational program. Many of the 
little schools nestle close to the big cities so that it is difficult to show the 
exact situation by a series of totals when taken geographically. 

| have been pleased to divide the State as shown in the chart below into 
seven regions, going from north to south. In the first district, half of the 
schools have an enrollment of less than 100 pupils, and only one has over 500. 

In the Sacramento Valley, there are seventeen small schools of less than 100 
| and none with over 500, except the Capital, which has 2000. In the bay cities 
and coast towns we have twenty-eight small schools and twenty-two of under 
500. But in this district are the big schools of San Francisco, Alameda, Oak- 
land, and Berkeley, in which are eleven schools with a total enrollment of 
15,483. In the San Joaquin Valley there are fewer small schools (fifteen) but 
only three large schools—Stockton, Fresno, and Bakersfield. The next district 
comprises Los Angeles County and two others west of it. While showing a 
smaller number of schools (forty-eight) of which only six are of less than 
100, the total enrollment is the largest of all the districts as it contains not 
only the Los Angeles system but also the splendid schools of Pasadena, the 
beach cities, and those of the Citrus Belt. The last group comprises the east- 
ern and southern counties of the State with nine schools of over 500 and 
San Diego with over 2400. 
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No.of Pupilsin No. in Latin French | Spanish 


District H.S. attend’ce faculty teachers teachers teachers 
| 
North of Sacramento--.-..........- 38 4,981 315 br | 15 | 23 
Sacramento Valley ..---------.---- 31 6,042 354 13 14 | 34 
Bay Cities and Coast Towns__-.... 59 24,427 1,339 44 63 81 
San Joaquin Valley --.-..-----..--| 54 13,047 794 26 13 Ds 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, and Los 

Angeles Counties 48 30,551 1,546 51 49 su 
Southern Counties 39 12,367 739 7 5S 
| 969 91,715 5,087 184 171 334 


Evening and Junior high schools are omitted from the above estimate 
though the work of the language teachers in these schools is of no mean im- 
portance. There are also about thirty other small schools not included for 
which statistics were not to be had. Only one or two of these have classes in 
either French, Spanish or Latin. 

The first outstanding fact is the large number of schools in which there 
are classes in either French or Spanish or in both. Of the 300 high schools 
in the State, over 265 have such classes and of these 225 have classes in 
Latin. The next important fact to be noted is that a very small proportion 
of these 700 teachers are devoting their time exclusively to foreign language 
instruction. Of the total of 500 modern language teachers, sixty-one are 
teaching Latin as well, and the combination of the three languages seems to be 
a favorite program, and we might add, an ideal one, other things being equal. 
Thirty-two of the Spanish teachers are also teaching French. Eighty per cent 
of the rest are teaching something else. Now we cannot expect the same high 
standard of efficiency in language instruction where the teacher has also to 
prepare daily assignments in history, English, algebra or science. But we 
are confronting not a theory but a condition. 

Again we note from the reports that in nearly all the schools where 
German was taught prior to 1916, Spanish was promptly substituted and the 
number of classes in Spanish has steadily increased. In the northern part 
of the State where French has been taught for a number of years, Spanish 
was not introduced at once, but now in only seven schools has French re- 
mained the only language taught. This may be due to the difficulty of secur- 
ing teachers and to less insistence in demanding that study. In the question- 
naire appeared this question: “Have pupils been debarred from advanced 
work in French or Spanish because of too small classes or from lack of 
competent teachers?” Among a hundred or so replies, more than a half say 
“no,” and the rest say the smallness of the classes is more of a hindrance 
than the lack of teachers. 

Going on to a comparison of the enrollment given in the three languages. 
we find difficulties. The number of schools replying to the questionnaire was 
so limited that I cannot give any exact totals, but I have replies from many 
schools making possible the comparison of different types and from these I 
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have made some careful deductions. 1 have always underestimated so the 
conclusions are conservative. 

First as to the advanced classes. Very few schools have third and fourth- 
year pupils. Indeed, advanced classes in French and Spanish are found 
mostly in schools of over 400 pupils, and in some of the very best schools of 
the State there are no fourth-year classes in any language. This is a matter 
of vital concern, and some action should be taken looking toward a change in 
the ruling of Boards compelling classes of less than fifteen pupils to be 
discontinued. 

Next we notice that as a rule more pupils taking French ask for fourth- 
year instruction than of those taking Spanish. This is perhaps due to the 
notion that French is truly cultural and that Spanish is only of commercial 
value. The big tidal wave of pupils into the French classes in 1918 has begun 
to ebb, but not so much as I supposed. In most of the larger cities the en- 
rollment in French is steadily holding its own. Enrollment in Spanish has 
nearly doubled since 1919 in most of the schools, but as has been noted, the 
number taking third and fourth-year shows almost no increase. The fol- 
lowing table of totals for 1921 for the Los Angeles system, which is fairly 
complete owing to the wonderful work of our City Supervisor of Modern 
Languages, gives us a fair example of the relative position of the two lan- 
guages. The total number of teachers in the fifteen high schools of the city 
is 739, and the total enrollment of pupils is 16,705. 


Language Teachers ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 4th yr. Total 
| 
| | | 
36 2,162 1,142 276 79 3,650 


Undoubtedly the change in admission requirements to the universities, 
permitting the substitution of two years of modern language instead of four 
years of Latin, has had much to do with the tremendous. slump in the ad- 
vanced work in Latin in the high schools. It is also a reason why fewer 
pupils are taking advanced work in modern languages. It would help much 
to remedy this matter if our colleges would give a special course to our stu- 
dents entering with three years’ credit in either French or Spanish, so that 
their third year would count as an extra credit for them. 

The big conclusion in my own mind as a result of this statistical study 


_is that we must start a strong propaganda to convince our principals and 


other members of our faculties of the real cultural value of both Spanish 
and French, and in answer to the question as to which is preferable always 
say, “at least two years of each, but better three years of either one in high 
school and at least two years of the other in college.” 


C. Scott WiLttamMs 


Hottywoop ScHoor 
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UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE MEXICO 
CURSO DE VACACIONES PARA EXTRANJEROS—PRIMER ANO 


A very attractive pamphlet, published by the National University of 
Mexico, and bearing the above title, was sent last spring as an invitation to 
different educational centers of the United States. Unfortunately, it was 
mailed to the recipients rather late in the spring so that many of them, having 
already made plans for the summer, were unable to give it due consideration. 

Nevertheless there were some sixty American teachers of Spanish who 
availed themselves of this opportunity to improve their knowledge of things 
Spanish without having to travel to the distant shores of Spain. 

All of them, it may be safely stated, must have felt fully recompensed 
for whatever effort it may have cost them to undertake the journey, as the 
University of Mexico left nothing undone to make their stay instructive and 
profitable. 

The program of the courses, copied herewith very briefly, was very ef- 
fectively handled, especially if one considers that it was the first undertaking 
of its kind attempted by the University of Mexico. 

(a) Lecciones: 

Lengua espanola. 
Historia de la Literatura espafiola ¢ hispanoamericana. 
Arte. 
Historia social y politica de México. 
Geografia de México. 
Historia politica contemporanea. 
Arqueologia. 
(b) Clases Practicas : 
Conversacion (Diaria). 
Lectura e interpretaciOn de textos, redaccion y composicion. 

(c) Excursiones: 

Viajes a poblaciones de interés historico y artistico. 
Vistas a edificios y museos de la ciudad. 

The faculty consisted of very capable professors whose good will and 
enthusiasm endeared them to everybody. 

Frequent visits to the National Museum, under the personal guidance of 
one of its directors, supervised visits to such places as the Pedregal, Tezopot- 
lan, the Pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, etc., revealed to the participants 
glimpses of Mexican civilization—antedating and postdating Columbus’ times 
—that were ever so suggestive and admirable. 

The banquet offered by President Obregon at the Castle of Chapultepec 
to the members of the course will, no doubt, remain one of the most pleasant 
recollections to all who attended. The Pfesident, though ill in health, im- 
pressed everybody as a strong and earnest man. His democratic ways soon 
made everybody feel at ease, especially so when he tried his luck in the bowl- 
ing alley—and failed! 

On that occasion the President of the National University, Sr. José 
Vasconcelos (recently made Minister of Education), gave a short address in 
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the name of President Obregon, in which he emphasized the desire of the 
latter to have as many teachers and students as possible from the United 
States getting acquainted directly with Mexico. He believes this to be the 
best means of creating a better understanding between the two countries, 
anxious as he seems to be (most of the Mexicans are) to establish amicable 
relations. 

As a very forceful proof of his desire may be mentioned the fact that all 
those who attended the summer courses were not only exempt from paying 
consular fees but received free passage from and to the border on the Na- 
tional Railways. 

Similar privileges, it appears, will be granted next summer. An effort 
will also be made to improve the University program in the —* éf the expe- 
rience gained this summer. 

The courtesy of the Mexican people in general is very remarkable, and 
it is especially noticeable among the poorer classes, of which—alas !—there 
are too many. As far as the writer was able to ascertain, none of the par- 
ticipants had ever any cause for complaint as regards lack of courtesy. 

Several schools in Mexico City vied with one another to invite the mem- 
bers of the “Curso de Verano para Extranjeros” in order to show their prog- 
ress, and indeed they had no reason to shun inspection. To mention but one, 
the “Escuela de la Corregidora,” where some 2,000 girls, ranging from ten 
to twenty years and over, receive instruction in whatever pursuits they intend 
to follow; educational and entertaining moving-pictures and physical training 
forming part of the general program. Under the direction of a woman, as- 
sisted by capable teachers of both sexes, this school deserves every praise and 
encouragement. If only there were more of its kind to be found in Mexico, 
as the lack of public schools seems to be one of the sorest spots in Mexican 
public life, the capital not excluded! As strong efforts are being made to 
centralize the supervision of schools and of instruction problems, and since 
active propaganda has been now undertaken by the President of the National 
University, now Minister of Education, there are hopeful signs in this re- 
spect. As a proof of the Mexican teachers’ enthusiasm and collaboration may 
be mentioned the fact that they are taxing themselves to a certain percentage 
of their salary in order to alleviate the lot of some of the poorer school 
children. 

Living expenses in Mexico City are not any higher than in the average 
cities of the United States, provided one does not pay the first price asked 
for any commodity. Just as in Europe so in Mexico the American is supposed 
to “swim in money,” and he is therefore often expected to pay accordingly. 

o “bargain” is quite the proper thing in Mexico; indeed it appears that to 
pay outright the sum asked would rather cause dismay than pleasure! 

There are few first-class hotels, and those that bear that attribute charge 
“first-class” prices. The splendid Y. M. C. A. building, having a waiting list 
of several hundreds, cannot be considered for rooms; on the other hand it has 
shown itself very hospitable as regards its social halls. So did the American 
Club, and the courtesy of both was highly appreciated by everyone. It is 
rather difficult to get board and room in private families, which, of course, 
would be preferable to hotels and boarding houses. The University of Mexico 
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plans to have for the coming summer a community house where the visiting 
students may find accommodations at reasonable prices as well as a social 
and informative center. Room and board (in most cases without bath) aver- 
aged about $75 per month. 

The climate of Mexico City is quite agreeable even in summer. The av- 
erage temperature is about 65 to 70 degrees, the nights being very cool. There 
is generally a daily rainfall from June to September, lasting usually not more 
than one to two hours. Palm Beach suits may be worn during part of the day, 
but it is more advisable to take along somewhat heavier clothing and a light 
overcoat, and especially a raincoat. ; 

It seems that one or two professors of the University of Mexico will be 
touring the States late this fall in order to acquaint the Americans with the 
coming summer school program. May they find a warm response to their 
worthy efforts; so much more so considering the great hospitality and untir- 
ing attentions which were shown to the first group of Americans attending 
this year’s summer session. Theirs was a pleasant and fruitful experience! 


E. J. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE 
Houston, TEXAS 


THE DOCTORATE IN SPAIN 


Real Decreto autorisando a los graduados extranjeros para cursar el Doc- 
torado en Espana. Exposicién. Sefior: 

Varios Farmacéuticos argentinos que han seguido sus estudios en Centros 
docentes extranjeros, se han dirigido a este Ministerio en solicitud de autoriza- 
cién para matricularse en nuestra Universidad, con objeto de cursar en ella el 
Doctorado de la Facultad respectiva y obtener, en su dia, el titulo correspon- 
diente, manifestando al propio tiempo que no aspiran a que éste les dé derecho 
a ejercer su profesion en Espafia, sino sélo a alcanzar el reconocimiento oficial 
de suficiencia que tal titulo representa. 

La ley de Instruccién Publica de 9 de septiembre de 1857 no prevé el caso, 
pues en su titulo 6", y al tratar “De los estudios hechos en pais extranjero,” 
determina las condiciones mediante las cuales seran admitidos a incorporacién 
en nuestros Establecimientos docentes los afios académicos cursados en otros 
paises (articulo 94); regula la forma en que han de concederse las necesarias 
autorizaciones, exigiendo el pago de los derechos de matricula que habrian satis- 
fecho si hubiesen estudiado en Espaiia (articulo 95), y permite que se conce- 
dan habilitaciones temporales para el ejercicio de las respectivas profesiones 
a los graduados extranjeros que lo solicitaren, sujetandose a las condiciones 
que se especifican (articulo 96). 

Algo se ha legislado, sin embargo, en el sentido que informa la peticién 
ahora dirigida a este Departamento, en el Real decreto de 20 de septiembre de 
1913, que reconoce validez en nuestra Patria a los titulos que en otros paises 
den aptitud para el ingreso en las distintas Facultades correspondientes a la 
ensehanza superior, siempre que procedan de Establecimiento oficial dependiente 
del Estado, se demuestre la autenticidad de aquéllos por su legalizacién o la 
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acordada oportuna y se identifique la persona a favor de quien estuviesen expe- 
didos. 

En la exposicién de ese Real decreto se manifiesta que los estudiantes de 
naciones de América y Oceania que hablan nuestro idioma se ven obligados a 
cursar sus carreras en otros paises, ya que Espafia no habia admitido hasta 
entonces la validez de los estudios preparatorios para el ingreso en Facultad, y 
se derivaba por ello hacia otras tierras la corriente que podia y debia afluir 
a nuestros centros de cultura. 

El Ministro que suscribe entiende que al seguir el derrotero iniciado por 
el Real decreto de 20 de septiembre de 1913 se realiza una obra meritoria y de 
patriotismo, y como por otra parte los solicitantes de que antes se habla no 
persiguen el fin utilitario de ejercer en Espafia sus profesiones ,sino tan sdlo 
el que, practicados los estudios necesarios se les otorgue el titulo académico 
de mas elevada categoria, sancionando asi su suficiencia profesional, tiene el 
honor de someter a la aprobacién de V. M., de acuerdo con el dictamen del 
Consejo de Instruccién Publica, el adjunto proyecto de Decreto. Madrid, 4 de 
mayo de 1917. —SENOR: A. L. R. P. de V. M., José Francos Rodriguez. 


REAL DECRETO. —Conformandome con las razones expuestas por el 
Ministro de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes, de acuerdo con Mi Consejo de 
Ministros y con lo informado por el Consejo del Ramo, 

Vengo en decretar lo siguiente: 

Articulo 1°. Los gradudados extranjeros en establecimientos docentes 
oficiales no espafioles dependientes del Estado, que deseen cursar en Espafia 
las asignaturas que componen los Doctorados de las Facultades respectivas, y 
obtener en su dia los titulos correspondientes, podran solicitar las matriculas 
oportunas, presentando en la Universidad Central los titulos acreditativos de 
que poseen el grado de Licenciado en la Facultad respectiva o su equivalente 
en el pais donde estudiaron, demostrando ante ella la autenticidad de dichos 
titulos e identificando las personas a favor de quienes estuviesen extendidos. 

Art. 2°. Una vez comprobados estos extremos, se concedera la autori- 
zacion oportuna por la Universidad Central para que los solicitantes puedan 
matricularse en las asignaturas de los Doctorados respectivos, mediante pago 
de los derechos establecidos. 

Art. 3°. Cursadas dichas asignaturas y obtenida la aprobacién de ellas, 
tendran derecho a que por el Ministerio de Instruccién Publica se les expida, 
previos los pagos correspondientes, titulos de Doctor, en los cuales se hara 
constar que no autorizan para el ejercicio de la profesién en las provincias y 
Colonias del Reino. 

Dado en Palacio a cuatro de mayo de mil novecientos diecisiete. —Alfonso. 
—El Ministro de Instruccién publica y Bellas Artes, José Francos Rodriguez. 
(Gaceta de Madrid del 5 de mayo de 1917.) 
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THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


| The activities of all the local chapters of our Association are printed sep- 
arately in Hispania from time to time, thanks to the aid of Mrs. Fernandez 
de Arias. She is the official historiographer of the local chapters, and the 
editors beg to ask the secretaries of all the local chapters to send directly to 
Mrs. Fernandez de Arias accounts of all meetings and other activities of local 
chapters. } 


Tue New York CuHapter.—The first meeting of the New York Chapter 
for the academic year was held Saturday, October 8, 1921, at Schermerhorn 
Hall, Columbia University, under the presidency of Mr. William A. Barlow. 

The principal speaker was Mr. Max Luria, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, who conducted a party of teachers of Spanish to Venezuela during the 
summer vacation. Mr. Luria discussed the educational value of the summer 
courses offered to American teachers of Spanish at Caracas. 

At the session of November 5 the speaker was Seftor José Juan Tablada, 
the distinguished Mexican writer and critic. 

Cuicaco CHApTER.—At the opening meeting of the year, held on Saturday 
afternoon, October 8, the audience enjoyed two delightful conferencias, the key- 
note of which was a clarion call for a better understanding of Spanish America. 
Sefior Abel Cantu, of Crane High School, spoke with intimate knowledge and 
out of a full heart of the inexhaustible natural resources of his patria, Méjico. 
Seforita Corina Rodriguez, of Costa Rica, a student in the law department of 
the University of Chicago, reminded in language poetic that the vision always 
precedes the great deed, and that the United States and Spanish America have 
much to learn from each other. 

NortTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—In the Spanish section of the Bay Divi- 
sion Institute of the California Teachers’ Association, the Northern California 
Chapter met Monday afternoon, October 3, in the Memorial Hall, Civic Audi- 
torium, of San Francisco under the presidency of Dr. Malbourne Graham, of 
the University of California. 

An address on “Travels Afoot in Spain,” by Professor S. G. Morley, of 
the University of California, opened the session. 

Professor Carlos Bransby, of the University of California, gave an address 
on “What Aspect of the Teaching of Spanish Needs Most Emphasis at the 
Present Time?” 

Sehor Eduardo Paya, of the University of California, spoke regarding 
condition in “Present Day Chile.” 

Tue Lake Erie Cuapter.—The officers of the new chapter are as follows: 
President, Sefior Manuel Rivera, of Canisins College, Buffalo; Vice-President, 
Sefior Octavia Soto, University of Buffalo; Recording Secretary, Sefior Fran- 
cisco Lépez, Lafayette High School; and Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Miss Maude R. Babcock, Dunkirk High School. 

The first meeting was held at Canisins College, Buffalo, on October 29. 

During the Thanksgiving week the November session will be held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the New York State Association. 
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Tre Los ANGELES CHApTER.—At Bovard Hall, University of Southern 
California, the Los Angeles Chapter held its first general meeting of the year 
October 22. Miss Katherine Forrester, of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, gave a travel talk on Mexico illustrated by views made during her summer 
in the southern republic. 

A group of Inca songs were sung by Mrs. M. M. Thompson and followed 
by an explanation from Dr. Thompson of the difficulties of securing these songs 
in Peru. 

Miss Clara Salmans of Long Beach High School, a recent traveler in 
Mexico, told of her personal experiences on the western coast of Mexico. 

ALBUQUERQUE CHApTER.—An important meeting of the Albuquerque Chap- 
ter was held on the ninth of November at Albuquerque. Mr. Montoya, the 
retiring President, presided and spoke about the National Association and its 
work. He laid stress on the fact that New Mexico, with its large Spanish- 
speaking population, should be one of the great centers of Spanish studies in 
the country and urged greater interest in the local chapter and its activities. 

Aiter the address of the retiring President, officers were elected for the 
coming year as follows: ° 

President, J. C. Espinosa; Vice-President, Mrs. J. G. Lewis; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Helen M. Evers; Corresponding Secretary, Enrique Blanco. 
An Executive Committee was appointed consisting of Mr. Felix Baca, Demis 
Chavez, Miss Jeanette Kussart, and Miss Melita Chavez. 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 


New Urrecut Higu ScuHoor 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


REVIEWS 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano, by Maria Solano. Silver, Burdett and 

Company, Boston, 1921, x + 158 pp. 

In the preface Miss Solano informs us that this reader is meant for 
beginners either in the junior or in the regular high school; that all the 
lessons have actually been tried out in classes in typewritten form; that the 
aim has been to provide a small, easy, carefully graded reader that may be 
finished in a year or less; that all difficult idioms, subjunctive, ti and vosotros 
have been omitted; that much verb drill has been included; that with trifling 
exceptions the book is entirely in Spanish; and that no effort has been spared 
to make the scenes real. The author herself wrote the selections. 

Careful reading of Miss Solano’s reader shows that the purposes de 
scribed in the preface have been well carried out. There is almost nothing in 
the reader to arouse adverse criticism. The selections are simple, short and 
well planned. Various imaginative pieces are followed by descriptions of 
meals, natural phenomena, the school, Spain, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, life 
in Spain, a journey from Spain to South America, and some fables. All the 
material is treated from the standpoint of the young. There is no more ar- 
tificiality than is inevitable in a reader prepared for school purposes. One of 
the very few statements that seem unwise is to the effect that the climate 
of Montevideo is cooler than Buenos Aires, partly because it is a more 
southern city. The difference in latitude is hardly great enough to produce 
noticeable effect. 

The reader has appropriate maps, songs and pictures. The lines should 
be numbered. On page 104, line 19, read lo for los. The exercises are based 
chiefly upon the need for verb drill, and are sufficiently searching for the pur- 
pose, while not so long as to cause delay or discouragement. The reviewer 
congratulates Miss Solano for having brought out so excellent a book. Doubt- 
less one reason for success is the plan of using passages in class before print- 
ing them. Miss Solano’s reader can be recommended without reservation for 
use by students in the junior high school or the regular high school. 


Primeras Lecturas en Espanol, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn and 

Company, Boston, 1920, xi + 225 pages. 

This book is offered as a first reader. The author has aimed to use 
simple idioms, but to give the text a genuinely Spanish local color. For this 
reason she has chosen her material from Spanish customs, character, ideals, 
and folklore. She has also varied the reading material by the use of dialogue. 
narrative, anecdotes, verse, and three one-act plays. Space is reserved for 
exercises and songs. In the absence of definite information it is to be as- 
sumed that most of the material was composed or recast by the author. 

The material consists of a series of chapters that deal with Spanish names, 
Spanish houses, customs and holidays, historical events, important historical 
figures, and Spanish America. There are several short stories and plays. 
Poems, proverbs and anecdotes are inserted in various places. On the whole. 
the Spanish is interesting to read, and gives information about Spain and the 
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Spaniards. There is some artiliciality, as is inevitable in a reader composed 
solely for use in class. There appears to be a contradiction on pages 50 and 
54 as to Cervantes’s knowledge of Italian. Accounts of historical events and 
personages are written in the simple style adopted all over the world for the 
description of national heroes. Miss Marcial Dorado’s book presents more 
interesting matter than most first readers of the modern type. Throughout 
an effort is made to adopt the young person’s point of view. To offset these 
advantages the reader is harder than the majority of its contemporaries. It 
can be used to advantage with a good class. The vocabulary is rather large. 

To the text is appended a set of exercises which offer an extensive 
grammar review. Questions to be answered, blanks to fill, changes in tense, 
person, number, ete., practice in numerals, and other devices afford ample 
material for drill work. 

The reader has attractive maps and pictures and is carefully printed. The 
only misprints noted of any consequence are close together, on pages 85 and 
87, where we find estreché, apparently for estreché, valiento for valiente and 
huerfano for huérfano. 

Serious objection may be made to the vocabulary, which is defective in 
several respects. Especially have the proper names been neglected. The stu- 
dent will look in vain for Marruecos, Argel, Borbén, Gantes, and other names. 
Some words do not have the exact meaning in the vocabulary ; examples are 
sonar, page 42, dominar, page 48, coloso, page 69, dormir, page 72, etc. The 
first meaning given for vacuno is not idiomatic English. A number of phrases 
(e. g. gugar al toro, salén de actos and hablar de ti, etc.) are not translated. 
The actual omission of separate words is also not infrequent. Among those 
noticed are cochecito, page 29, pitar, page 64, trepitar, page 67, faldita, page 
67, lobo (de mar), page 78, clarisimo, page 82, torerito, page 90, perdiz, page 
123, and several words on page 65. In fact, the story La faldita roja, on pages 
63 to 68, has not so complete a vocabulary as other sections of the reader. 

The vocabulary of Primeras Lecturas en Espaiiol should be revised. 
When that is done the reader can be recommended heartily for use in a junior 
or senior high school, either as a first book or immediately after a short 
reader. 


First Spanish Reader, with grammatical and conversational exercises, by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, Boston, 1920, 
xiii + 265 pp. 

The principles that underlie the composition of this reader are explained 
in the preface, where we find that nearly all the material is from the author's 
own hand; that the reader is intended to be a reading and conversation book 
for pupils who begin Spanish in the eighth or ninth grade; that Spanish must 
be treated as a living language to secure good results; that, despite systematic 
drill in grammar, the book is not intended to be both reader and grammar. 
but only auxiliary to a good grammar. Professor Espinosa offers six sug- 
gestions, summarized as follows: (1) Spanish should be the language of the 
classroom; (2) grammar reviews and verb drills should be carefully done; 
(3) the Spanish of texts and exercises should be carefully pronounced by the 
pupils; (4) complete answers should be given to the Spanish questions and 
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pupils should be encouraged to ask original questions; (5) the exercises at 
the end of each lesson should be most carefully prepared; (6) frequent oral 
restimenes should be required. 

The reader is divided into two parts, of which the first is extremely simple. 
Actual reading matter, slight in extent, deals with familiar things such as the 
classroom, days of the week, months, seasons, meals, purchases, etc. There 
are also sections devoted to grammatical terminology, classroom expressions, 
grammar lessons, coins, riddles, and popular verse, including some attention 
to the rudiments of metrics. 

The second part contains more extensive selections for reading. The 
topics treated are associated with the history, geography, literature and life of 
the United States, and certain Spanish-American countries. There is a chap- 
ter on the subjunctive, and also some selections from Spanish authors. On 
the whole the material is very simple, as it should be, and for the most part, 
quite readable. 

The great feature of the First Spanish Reader is the drill work. Exer- 
cises are abundant in each lesson. In fact, they are so numerous that one 
wonders at times whether it is possible to go over them all as carefully as 
Professor Espinosa recommends in the preface. 

Notable is the drill on verbs. No occasion is lost to insist on practice and 
repeated practice in all the common forms and uses of the verb. Other im- 
portant matters, such as pronouns and prepositions, receive considerable at- 
tention. The exercises offer a drill in grammar so thorough and systematic 
as to furnish a valuable adjunct to the grammar regularly used in class. 
Various devices are employed, such as synopses, conjugation, change of num- 
ber, identification of tense forms, the filling of blanks, and so on. The 
Spanish questions based on the text are often very numerous, perhaps too 
numerous to allow time for ariginal questions on the part of teacher or 
pupils. The almost uniform excellence of the Spanish questions is occasionally 
marred by undue length or difficulty, as in lessons XX and XXI. There is an 
attempt to stimulate restimenes or free composition. 

There is an appendix on verbs and an excellent vocabulary. The book 
is well printed and has appropriate illustrations and maps. Only a few mis- 
prints have been noted. Curious is the use of Atlantico instead of Pacifico on 
page 92, and uno for un on page 58. 

Professor Espinosa’s First Spanish Book can be recommended unre- 
servedly for young pupils. Simplicity of reading material and searching drill, 
especially on the verb, are its outstanding characteristics. The reviewer 
agrees with the principles of the author, except in so far as it seems that 
thorough attention to all the exercises will result in spending too much time 
on the first reader. The teacher may omit or shorten exercises here and there 
without losing the benefit of the drill work. 


JouN VAN Horner 


University oF ILLinots 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The books listed in our GENERAL BisLioGRAPHY represent, approximately 
at a cost of one hundred dollars, the best works that appeared in Spanish 
literature. in 1920. Circumstances over which we have no control have pre- | 
vented our publishing these notes earlier. The lists will be found to contain | 
books for nearly every taste. ; 

One of the most important single items,in our list is the monograph of 
Dr. Homero Seris concerning the Cervantes collection of The Hispanic 
Society of America. This monograph has created a veritable furore because 
of the discovery, by Dr. Seris, of a hitherto unknown early edition of Don 
Quijote. Dr. Seris is continuing his studies in Cervantine bibliography by 
preparing a similar work on the Minor Works of Cervantes. 

Another important study concerning Don Quijote is the address delivered 
by Ramon Menéndez Pidal as President of the Ateneo of Madrid, on the 
opening of the courses for 1920-1921. It is entitled Un aspecto en la elabora- 
cton del “Quijote”. 

The house of Saturnino Calleja continues its good work by offering us 
three additional attractive volumes in its Biblioteca Calleja: El Conde Lucanor, 
of Juan Manuel; the first volume of the Teatro, of Calderon; and the first 
volume of Lope de Vega’s Teatro. One should not forget that this entire 
Biblioteca sells at a very low price. 

A man whom some of us have known only as a lexicographer (Arturo 

Cuyas, who revised the latest edition of the small Velazquez de la Cadena 
Spanish dictionary), has shown us another side of his talent in the work: 
Estupendas hasatias de Mambriti y su Aliada en la Guerra. Despite its title, 
the book has nothing to do with the Great War. It is a purely fanciful poem 
which the author himself calls an epic caprice. From the prologue by Carlos 
Luis. de Cuenca we learn that the author wrote the work to console himself 
during a terrible sickness in which he went blind. 

A book that will prove very interesting and helpful to our teachers is the 
Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana by the well-known 
lexicographer José Alemany Bolufer, whose Diccionario de la lengua espaiiola 
we recommended in earlier Notes.——Although prepared for use by the candi- 
dates in competitive examinations in Spain, the Andlisis gramatical of Miranda 
Podadera should also prove useful to our teachers. 

Two valuable additions to our lexicographical resources will be found in 
our lists. The venerable Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin, has published a volume entitled Un millar de voces castizas, 
etc., which are not to be found in the Academy’s Dictionary. The author has 
met them in his wide reading and has been at pains to list them alphabetically 
and give the name of the author and the title of the book, together with page 
references and enough of the context to show us the word in its proper set- 
ting. Thereto he adds a brief discussion—Of a very different nature is the 
Spanish and English Commercial \ocabulary of Carlos F. McHale; and its 
appeal will be to a very different class of interests. Although the price for 
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so small a book seems unnecessarily high, it will doubtless have a large sale, 
since it seems to meet a widely felt and long felt want on the part of financiers 
and business men of all kinds who have dealings with Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. It will naturally prove useful to all teachers of commercial courses in 
Spanish, whether in high schools or in business colleges or in collegiate 
schools of commerce. 

Those of our readers who are interested in history will find several vol- 
umes to their liking. Professor John Holladay Latané, of Johns Hopkins 
University, published in 1900 a volume entitled The Diplomatic Relations of 
the United States and Spanish slmerica, which contained the first series of 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History. The original six lectures 
treated the following interesting topics: I—The Revolt of the Spanish 
Colonies ; 1I—The Recognition of the Spanish American Republics; I1]—The 
Diplomacy of the United States in Regard to Cuba; 1V—The Diplomatic 
History of the Panama Canal; V—French Intervention in Mexico; V{—The 
Two Venezuelan Episodes. In the revised and enlarged edition that appeared 
in 1920, lectures IIT, 1V, and VI have been rewritten and brought down to 
date. If our Congressmen and Senators persist in allowing their judgment to 
be warped by a narrow, selfish nationalism, the lecture on the Diplomatic 
History of the Panama Canal will again need rewriting, and a page of na- 
tional shame will have to be added to the record. In the new edition that we 
are discussing Professor Latané has added three new chapters which treat 
the following important subjects: VII—The Advance of the United States 
in the Caribbean; VIIT—Pan-Americanism; IX—The Monroe Doctrine.—Of 
a very different nature, but a welcome aid to those of us who teach the litera- 
ture or history of various epochs in Spain, is the volume entitled Descripcién 
de las monedas hispano-cristianas, by Fernando Mateos Aguirre. The volume 
gives detailed descriptions of the coins used in every period from the Catholic 
Kings down to Alfonso XII. The work is illustrated with 35 full-page plates, 
each containing many fac-simile reproductions. The prices given are the 
prices now paid for those coins by numismatists. The value of the work 
would have been greatly increased if the author had given us the comparative 
and historical value of those coins as money, with regard to their purchasing 
power. 

Julian Maria Rubio, in his volume entitled La /nfanta Carlota Joaquina y 
la politica de Espaitia en América, gives us the first volume of a series called 
Biblioteca de Historia Hispanoamericana. The list of collaborators promises 
well, and this first volume sets a good standard for the others to live up to. 
The purpose of the series is to publish the documents that are preserved in 
the priceless Spanish archives. The author of this volume, which deals with 
the first revolutionary outbreaks in Hispanic America, presents his case in 183 
pages. The next 100 pages are devoted to reprinting 60 documents from the 
archives. 

Few of us realize the preponderant role played by Spain in the history of 
the world for a period of considerably more than two hundred years. The 
Crénica del Emperador Carlos V, written by his chief cosmographer, Alonso 
de Santa Cruz, and recently edited by two of the leading members of the 
Royal Academy of History of Madrid (Ricardo Beltran y Rézpide and An- 
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tonio Blasquez y Delgado-Aguilera) should enlighten us on many matters 
that occurred in Europe shortly after the Fall of Granada and the Discovery 
of America. 

The Centro de Estudios Histéricos has just published a work that will 
be indispensable to all investigators in Spanish history, exclusive of Spain’s 
relations with America: I refer to the Fuentes de la Historia Espaiola by 
B. Sanchez Alonso, who has tried to give a systematic bibliography of all 
works dealing with Spanish history as delimited above. The work is graced 
with a prologue by Spain’s great living historian and statesman, Rafael 
Altamira y Crevea, who has been elected one of the judges of the permanent 
International Court. 

The Count of La Mortera, Gabriel Maura Gamazo, has given us an 
attractive volume, Historia critica del reinado de Don Alfonso XIII, dealing 
with the regency exercised by his mother during his minority. Only volume 
one has appeared, and it deals with events from 1885 to the dawn of war be- 
tween Spain and the United States on the occasion of the blowing up of the 
Maine. 

Gabriel Alomar, whose name has appeared in the Notes on an earlier 
occasion (in connection with his work Verba), reappears with a very interest- 
ing book of literary, historical, and philosophical essays: La formacién de si 
mismo, to which he gives the sub-title: El diélogo entre la Vida y los Libros. 
Not the least interesting part of the volume is the fourteen-page essay con- 
cerning the author by that successful novelist A. Hernandez Cata. 

Three works of scholarly literary interest may here be grouped together. 
Miguel Artigas, the head of the “Menéndez y Pelayo” Library, has published 
a paleographic edition of a newly discovered manuscript of an old religious 
poem which the original author claimed he was writing in the cuaderna via. 
The present editor points out that, while the poem is written in four-verse, 
double-hemistich, monorime coplas, many of the verses are the sixteen-syllable 
romance line rather than the fourteen-syllable cuaderna via line. Further- 
more a mere glance shows that hiatus is not obligatory in a goodly number of 
the verses, and that even the admission of synaleepha will not make correct 
numerous other verses. The editor promises a more detailed study later. 

At the formal reception of Manuel de Sandoval into the Real Academia 
Espafiola, he read his discourse entitled: De lo inconsciente y lo involuntario 
en las obras literarias y poéticas. 

The Hispanic Society of America has just published, as volumes 21 and 
22 of its Bibliotheca Hispanica, the Poesias del Canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala. 
This is the important work that is more usually known as the Rimado de Pa- 
lacio, in which he so searchingly analyzes the high society of his time. The 
late, lamented Albert F. Kuersteiner, of the University of Indiana, worked 
for years on this edition. His long-continued illness prevented his putting the 
finishing touches on his manuscript; but in any case, what he was trying to do 
was to make a palxographic edition of all the known manuscripts of the 
work, and not a critical edition. It is a very welcome addition to our’ re- 
sources in Old Spanish literature. 

Basque interests are represented by three works of varied import. Diva- 
gaciones sobre la Cultura, of Pio Baroja, is the title of an address that he 
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delivered before the Junta de Cultura Vasca———-The volume we have listed 
under the name of José Ortega y Gasset is really not by him. The work is in 
the. nature of an anthology of the best articles that have appeared in the 
Basque monthly review “Hermes”; and those articles are due to the pens of 
certain Basque writers and represent the sub-title Del Espiritu de los Vascos. 
The preliminary remarks are due to Ortega y Gasset. José M. Salaverria 
has written an interesting volume Alma Vasca, attractively illustrated, and 
belonging to a series of /tinerarios espaiioles. 

The drama offers us La Red, the successful play by J. Lopez Pinillos 
(Parmeno) ; two plays by the Alvarez Quintero brothers: the comedy E/ 
Mundo es un patiuelo, and the drama Malvaloca, which was crowned by the 
Spanish Academy with the Espinosa and Cortina prize and is now in its third 
edition; and the impressive drama in verse Miss Cavell; Dama de la Crus 
Roja, by J. J. Lopez Marco. 

Lovers of Bécquer will be glad to have at hand the second edition of his 
Obras escogidas, which was prepared on the occasion when the Bécquer monu- 
ment by the sculptor Coullaut Valera was presented to the city of Sevilla. The 
volume contains also the discourse made by the Alvarez Quintero brothers on 
that occasion. The work is published by Fernando Fé, who has given us also 
a Spanish translation (now in its twelfth edition) of Daudet’s Sapho. This 
translation, by Eduardo Lopez Bago, with a prologue by Eugenio de Ola- 
varria y Huarte, will be useful to those of our Spanish teachers who know 
French better than they know Spanish. 

A very important volume of literary investigation concerning one of 
Spain’s greatest writers is the work entitled Figaro, by Carmen de Burgos. It 
is a profusely documented work and clears up many of the obscure points in 
the life of that brilliant meteor Mariano José de Larra, who flashed across 
the sky of Spanish letters for a few fleeting vears in the first third of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Russian revolution is presented to us, as seen through Spanish eyes, 
in two volumes: Rusia, espejo saludable para uso de pobres y ricos, by Rafael 
Calleja (a detailed study of bolshevism in Russia, and its effects in Spain, 
with a view to safeguarding the best interests of Spain) ; and La //umanidad 
insumisa, which bears the sub-title La Revolucion rusa—El Problema social 
cen Espana, and is written by Rafael Gasset (a study made with much the same 
purpose as the one by Calleja, although not documented in the same way). 

Three of the volumes listed are the first volumes of verse of their respec- 
tive authors. In Poemas castellanos, Juan de Contreras, the Marquis de Lo- 
zoya, gives us, in attractive form, a series of poems dealing with Segovian 
legends. Francisco Escriva de Romani y Roca de Togores presents, in a 
dainty volume illustrated with drawings and sketches, his Pomas maduras: 
Poemas, which are instinct with an appealing lyrism. The Melancolias of 


Lope Hernandez are in various keys, and some of them mark him as of the 
school of Bécquer or of Heine. The volume is graced with an analytical pro- 
logue by Andrés Gonzalez Blanco. 

Concha Espina, whose La Esfinge Maragata was awarded the Fastenrath 
Prize by the Royal Spanish Academy, has continued her good work by produc- 
ing two more works: Fl Metal de los Muertos, and Pastorelas. The worth of 
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El Metal de los Muertos has already been set forth in the October number of 
HISPANIA. 

The Biblioteca Gil Blas intends to reproduce inedited or forgotten gems 
of the mystic and ascetic school of the XVI and XVII centuries in Spain. The 
tirst volume to appear is the Meditaciones devotisimas del amor de Dios, by 
Diego de Estella, with a prologue by Ricardo Leén. The work of Estella that 
has been most often reproduced is his De la vanidad del mundo, which can- 
not compare for grace and beauty with these Meditaciones, which are here 
reproduced from the Spanish Academy's copy of the rare edition of Barce- 
lona, 1578. We shall look forward to the appearance of the other volumes 
that belong to Spain’s rich literature of mysticism. 

Angel Ganivet’s Jdeario espaiol is considered by Cristobal de Castro, who 
writes the prologue, as a theory for the national renovation of Spain. The 
bases for this theory are succinctly set forth as follows: Nationalization of 
wealth, and reforms in the laws concerning agriculture and taxation, with the 
abolition of privileges—Spain for the Spaniards; Concentration of energies 
within the territory—Spaniards for Spain; Substitution of municipalism for 
regionalism—Love for the city—Cultivation of artistic and literary individu- 
alism—Tradition; Apostolate of political and social organization—Europeani- 
zation. There will naturally be a good deal of opposition to such a program, 
and it will not all come from the so-called privileged classes. 

Not the least interesting of our books is the Cien sonctos de mujer, edited 
by Eduardo Martin de la Camara. It presents only sonnets, and only sonnets 
written by women writers of the XIX and XX centuries. Brief biographical 
data are supplied concerning each authoress. 

Our travellers will be glad to read the volume by Gustavo Morales: La 
Montatia-Aftioranzas, which deals with an entrancing district of Northern 
Spain which has produced so many men who have made history. The volume 
is beautifully and profusely illustrated with clear photographs. It is a com- 
panion volume to the same author’s volume: Toledo-Anoransas, and is to be 
followed by a similar work on Madrid. 

The exquisite Murcian poet, Vicente Medina, whose Aires murcianos 
created such a furore on the threshold of the twentieth century, has gone 
to Argentina to live. In Rosario de Santa Fé he has begun to publish his com- 
plete works in dainty little volumes that can easily be slipped into one’s 
pocket. The first volume lies before us and is entitled Viejo cantar. It bears 
with it a critical judgment about Medina by Unamuno.——Medina was 
wounded to the depths of his soul by the events of the Great War, and some 
of his recent works show his great heart-ache, which still leaves him with 
hope in the future. Three small volumes with good photographs deal directly 
with the war: /—Ya regada esta la tierra con la sangre de los hombres; Il— 
Hondos surcos han abierto los trabajos y las penas; I1I—Sembradores, a los 
campos que es el dia de la siembra! To these he added a book for school chil- 
dren: Amaos los unos a los otros. Without wishing to pose as pacifists in the 
objectionable sense of the word, we wish there were more books like these in 
the hands of the young of all countries. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gerarp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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suenio. El magico prodigioso. El principe constante. Prélogo de Justo 
Gémes Ocerin. Biblioteca Calleja, Segunda Serie. Editorial “Saturnino 
Calleja”. Madrid, 1920. Small 8vo. pp. 288. 

Calleja, Rafael. Rusia: espejo saludable para uso de pobres y ricos. Editorial 
“Saturnino Calleja”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 514. 5 ptas. 

Camba, Alberto. El libro de la mujer. Tip. del Adelantado de Segovia. 
Segovia, 1919. Small 8vo. pp. 116. 2 ptas. 

Casero, Antonio. La Noche de la Verbena. Sainete. Estrenado en el Teatro 
de Apolo de Madrid el 21 de mayo de 1919. Saenz de Jubero, Hermanos. 
Madrid, 1919. 8 vo. pp. 78. 2 ptas. 

Casero, Antonio—-Larrubiera, Alejandro. Encarna la Costurera; o, Hasta el 
fin nadie es dichoso. Sainete en dos actos. Estrenado én el Teatro Cer- 
vantes de Madrid, el 12 de Enero de 1920. Saenz de Jubera, Hermanos. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 70. 2 ptas. 

Castro, Cristébal de. Las Proféticas. (Poesias originales) Coleccién Laurel. 
Imprenta de Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 208. 4 ptas. 

Contreras, Juan de, Marqués de Lozoya. Poemas castellanos, compuestos en 
la ciudad de Segovia. Mauro Lozano. Segovia, 1920. Large 8vo. pp. 80 
2.50 ptas. 

Cuyas, Arturo. Estupendas hasanas de Mambrii y su Aliada en la Guerra. 
Humorada épica, en varios episodios y en verso. Con prologo rimado de 
Carlos Luis de Cuenca y caricaturas por José Fonseca. Editorial Pueyo. 
Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 144. 3 ptas. 

Daudet, Alfonso. Safo. Costumbres de Paris. Traduccion de Eduardo Lopez 
Bago. 12a edicién. Lib. de “Fernando Fe”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 338. 
5 ptas. 

Diaz-Caneja, Guillermo. Pilar Gaerra. Novela. Editorial Pueye. Madrid, 
1920. 8vo. pp. 398. 5 ptas. 

Duarte, Fernando C. La Patria. Novela. Prologada por José R. Carracido. 
“Matheu”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 164. 5 ptas. 

Elguero, Francisco. Efemérides y apologéticas. Prélogo de D. Mariano Aram- 
buru. Imp. de Juan Pueyo, Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 256. 3.50 ptas. 

Escriva de Romani y Roca de Togores, Francisco. Pomas Maduras. Poemas. 
Ilus. de Federico Reparaz. Biblioteca Hispania. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. 
pp. 198. 4 ptas. 
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Espina, Concha. E/] Metal de los Muertos. Novela. Gil Blas. Madrid, 1920, 
8vo. pp. 454. 5 ptas. 

———. Pastorelas. Gil-Blas. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 356. 5 ptas. 

Espina Garcia, Antonio. Divagactones—Desdén. (Prosa.) Editorial Pueyo. 
Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 304. 4 ptas. 

Estella, Diego de. Meditaciones Devotisimas del Amor de Dios. Nuevamenta 
impresas con un prologo de Ricardo Leon. Gil Blas. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. 
pp. 464. 6 ptas. 

Fernandez Florez, Wenceslao. Ha entrado un ladron. (Novela) (Tercera 
edicion) Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 328. 5 ptas: 

Francés, José. Cuentos del mar y de la tierra, Editorial Mundo Latino. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 276. 4 ptas. 

Ganivet, Angel. /deario Espaiiol. Recopilacion de José Garcia Mercadel. 
Proélogo de Cristébal de Castro. Biblioteca Nueva. Madrid, |s.a.]. 8vo. 
pp. 334. 3.50 ptas. 

Gasset, Rafael. La Humanidad insumisa. La revolucién rusa. El problema 
social en Espatia. Talleres tip. de El Imparcial. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. 
pp. 258. 4 ptas. 

Gémez, Mario. Los Siglos de Cangas de Tineo. Primera parte. Editorial 
Reus. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 174. 3 ptas. 

Gonzalez Blanco, Edmundo. Historia del periodismo desde sus comiensos 
hasta nuestra época. Biblioteca Nueva. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 296. 
3.50 ptas. 

Hernandez, Lope. Melancolias. (Versos) Con prélogo de Andrés Gonzalez- 
Blanco. Gratica Universal. Madrid, 1920. 12 mo. pp. 56. 1.50 ptas. 
Hernandez Cata, A. Cuentos Pasionales. Biblioteca Andrés Bello. Editorial- 

América. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 184. 3 ptas. 

Hernandez Mir, Guillermo. El Patio de los Naranjos. (Novela) Laureada 
con el premio Gregorio Pueyo. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. 
pp. 274. 4 ptas. 

Insta, Alberto. Las lronteras de la Pasién. Novela. Renacimiento. Madrid, 
1920. 8vo. pp. 278. 4 ptas. 

Juan Manuel, Don. El Conde Lucanor. Prélogo y notas de F. J. Sanchez 
Canton. Biblioteca Calleja. Segunda Serie. F-ditorial “Saturnino Calleja”. 
Madrid, 1920. Small 8vo. pp. 338. 1.50 ptas. 

Larrubiera, Alejandro.—See Casero, Antonio—Larrubiera, Alejandro. 

Latané, John Holladay. The United States and Latin America. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Garden City, New York, 1920. 8vo. pp. 348. 

Leirado, Juan. Jn Memoriam. Poesias y prosas. Editado por suscripcion 
entre los amigos del malogrado autor, por iniciativa de Eugenio Mesonero 
Romanos. Imp. de Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 128. 2 ptas. 

Lépez de Ayala, Pero. Poesias. Publicadas por Albert F. Kuersteiner. Biblio- 
theca Hispanica XXI-XXII. Hispanic Society of America. New York, 
1920. 8vo. 2v. pp. 296, 328. $6. 

Lopez de Saa, Leopoldo. El Amigo del Sol. (Novela) Editorial Mundo 
Latino. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 322. 3.50 ptas. 
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Lopez Marco, J. J. Miss Cavell. Dama de la Cruz Roja, Episodio tragico, en 
verso. En tres actos y cuatro cuadros. Imp. de San Francisco de Sales. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 70. 2 ptas. 

Lépez Pinillos, J. (Parmeno) La Red. Drama en tres actos. Estrenado en el 
Teatro del Centro el 12 de Diciembre de 1919. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 
1920. &8vo. pp. 176. 3.50 ptas. 

Lucas de San José, Fr. La Santidad en el claustro; 0, Cautelas del Serdfico 
Doctor mistico San Juan de la Cruz. Rafael Casulleras. Barcelona, 1920. 
8vo. pp. 408. 3.50 ptas. 

McHale, Carlos F. Spanish and English Commercial Vocabulary. The Ronald 
Press Co. New York, 1920. Small 8vo. pp. 138. $2.50. 

Maestre, Estanislao. Sin el Amor que Encanta . . . Novela. Editorial 

Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 360. 5 ptas. 

Mar, A. Solaces de un Periodista. Prélogo de Jacinto Octavio Picén. Edi- 
ciones “Mateu”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 192. 3.50 ptas. 

Martin de la Camara, Eduardo. Cien sonetos de mujer. (Varios inéditos) 
Siglos XIX y XX. Sociedad General Espaiiola de Libreria. Madrid, 1919. 
8vo. pp. 112. 2 ptas. 

Martinez, P. Graciano. Si no hubiera cielo . . . Novela. Segunda edicidn. 
Imp. del Asilo de Huérfanos del S. C. de Jesus. Madrid, [s.a.].  8vo. 
pp. 254. 3 ptas. 

Martinez Amador, Emilio M. La Sombra Trdgica. Novela. Editorial Pueyo. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 304. 4.50 ptas. 

Martinez de la Riva, Ramon. El Libro de la Vida Nacional, Conversaciones 
con grandes espaioles. Tip. Giralda. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 334. 5 ptas. 

Martinez Olmedilla, Augusto, Teatro de Marionetas. Imp. de “Alrededor del 
Mundo”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 214. 3.50 ptas. 

Mata, Pedro. Muiiecos. Novela. Quinta edicién. Sucesores de Hernando. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 488. 5 ptas. 

Mateos Aguirre, Fernando. Descripcién de las monedas hispano-cristianas 
desde los reyes catélicos a Alfonso XII, con sus precios y reproduccion. 
Obra ilus. con 35 laminas. Grafica Ambos Mundos. Madrid, 1920. Large 
8vo. pp. 132. 9 ptas. 

Maura Gamazo, Gabriel (Conde de la Mortera). Historia critica del reinado 
de Don Alfonso XIII durante su menoridad bajo la regencia de su madre 
Dotia Maria Cristina de Austria. Tomo primero. Montaner y Simon. 
Barcelona, 1919. Large 8vo. pp. 376. 6 ptas. 

Medina, Vicente. .Amaos los unes a los otros. (Libro de escuela) Talleres 
Graficos de Caras y Caretas. |s.1.], 1918. Small 4to. pp. 118. 

—— — , Hondos surcos han abierto los trabajos y las penas. [s.1.], 1919. Small 
4to. pp. 94. 3.50 ptas. 

—--. Viejo Cantar. (Juicio critico de Unamuno) Colleccién de las Obras 
Completas de editadas por el propio autor. Tomo !, Estableci- 


miento tip. M. Pignolo y Hno. Rosario de Santa Fe, 1919. Small 8vo. 
pp. 106. 3 ptas. 

——. Ya reyada esté la tierra con la sangre de los hombres . . . [s.1.], 1919. 
Small 4to. pp. 94. 3.50 ptas. 
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Menéndez Pidal, Ramon. Un aspecto en la elaboracién del “Quijote”. Dis- 
curso leido el dia 1 de diciembre de 1920. Ateneo cientifico, literario y 
artistico de Madrid. pp. 54. 

Miranda Podadera, Luis. Andlisis gramatical para oposiciones con arreglo a 
la ultima edicién de la R. Academia. Cuarta edicién. Estudio teérico- 
practico de analogia, sintaxis, prosodia y ortografia. Libreria de Rubiios 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 116. 3.50 ptas. 

Miré, Gabriel. El Humo Dormido. Ateneo. Madrid, 1919. Small &vo. pp. 19%. 
4 ptas. 

Mora, Fernando. La Magdalena en el Colonial. Novela madrileta. Biblioteca 
Hispania, Madrid, |[s.a.]. 8vo. pp. 288. 4.50 ptas. 

Morales, Gustavo. La Montaiia. Anoransas. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 
Large 8vo. pp. 276. 8 ptas. 

. Narraciones. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 160. 3 ptas. 
Morales San Martin, Bernardo. Obras Completas. I. El Ocaso del Hombre. 
Novela. Editorial Cervantes. Barcelona, 1920. 8vo. pp. 344. 4 ptas. 
—— ———. Obras Completas. I]. El Enigma de lo Imposible. Novela. 

Editorial Cervantes. Barcelona, 1920. 8vo. pp. 240. 4 ptas. 

. La Rulla. (Novela valenciana.) V.H. Sanz Calleja. Madrid. 
[s.a]. 8vo. pp. 208. 3.50 ptas. 

Morante, Pedro. Perico. Novela de un niio egélatra en cien capitulos, Edi- 
torial Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 256. 4 ptas. 

Munoz Seca, Pedro. Cuentos y cosas. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. 
pp. 218. 4 ptas. 

Mufioz y Pabon, Juan F. (Pbro.) Cruz y Clavelas. Imp. y Lib. de Sobrino 
de Izquierdo. Sevilla, 1920. 8vo. pp. 210. 3 ptas. 

—. “Historia Contempordnea”. Serie primera. Imp. y Lib. de 
Sobrino de Izquierdo. Sevilla, 1919. 8vo. pp. 318. 3 ptas. 

Nan de Allariz, Alfredo. Del Salén al Sotabanco. (Escenas de amor y nava 
jasos y opulencias y miserias, entre damas y rufianes) Imp. de Juan Pueyo. 
Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 206. 3.50 ptas. 

Nessi, Juan Gualberto.—See Baroja, Ricardo. 

Olmet, Luis Anton del.—See Belda, Joaquin—Olmet, Luis Anton del. 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Maestu, Unamuno, Campién, Baroja, Mourlane.—Del 
Espiritu de los Vascos. Palabras preliminares de Biblioteca de 
“Hermes” vol. 1. Editorial Vasca. Bilbao, 1920. 8vo. pp. 180. 4 ptas. 

Ossorio, Angel. El Alma de la Toga. (Quién es abogado—La fuerza interior— 
La sensacién de la justica—La moral del abogado—La sensibilidad. Etc.) 
Imp. de Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 272. 4 ptas. 

Parellada, Pablo. ; Qué amigas tienes, Benita! Comedia en tres actos. Estre- 
nada en el Teatro Infanta Isabel, el 24 de diciembre de 1919. Segunda 
edicién. Sociedad de autores espafioles. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 72. 3 ptas. 

——. A reirse tocan. Guasa, chunga, y regocijo. (Prosa y verso) Por 
Melit6n Gonzalez [pseud.]. Francisco Beltran. Madrid, [s.a.]. &vo. 
pp. 320. 4 ptas. : 

Pelaez Cueto, Andrés. Criticrénicas (1916-1919). Editorial Reus. Madrid, 
1920. 8vo. pp. 140. 3.50 ptas. 
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——. La Sirena Ciudad. Novela. Editorial Reus. Madrid, 1920. 
8vo. pp. 190. 3.50 ptas. 

Pereda, Vicente de. Cenisas y Leyendas. Novela en cinco jornadas. Imp. 
Clasica Espafiola. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 212. 3.50 ptas. 

Pla Mompo, Vicente. Por Pascua Florida ... (Novela.) Editorial Pueyo. 
Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 300. 4 ptas. 

Répide, Pedro de. El Maleficio de la U. Ilus. de Sanchis Yago. Ornamentacién 
de Fontanals. Editorial Estrella. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 202. 4.50 ptas. 

Reyes Huertas, Antonio. Los Humildes Senderos. Novela. Imprenta de Juan 
Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 262. 4 ptas. 

Rincén Lazcano, José. Espigas de un Haz. Drama en tres actos y un epilogo. 
Estrenado en el Teatro de la Princesa, la noche del 20 de Marzo de 1920. 
(Segunda edicién) Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 248. 4 ptas. 

Rodao, José. Cantares Espanoles. (Cantares del pueblo y cantares de los 
poetas.) Coleccionados por——Casa Editorial Maucci. Barcelona, [s. a. 
Introd. 1920]. 8vo. pp. 256. 3 ptas. 

Rodriguez Marin, Francisco. Un Millar de Voces Castizas y Bien Autori- 
sadas que piden Lugar en Nuestro Léxico. Tip. de la “Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos”. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 308. 4 ptas. 

Roman, José Antonio. Sensaciones de Oriente. Sociedad General Espafiola de 
Libreria. Madrid, [s.a.]. 8vo. pp. 160. 3 ptas. 

Rubio, Julian Maria. La Infanta Carlota Joaquina y la Politica de Espatia en 
América (1808-1812). Biblioteca de Historia Hispano-Americana. Imp. de 
Estanislao Maestre. Madrid, 1920. Large 8vo. pp. 306. 10 ptas. 

Ruiz Maya, M. Los Libertadores del Campo. (Novela cordobesa.) Imp. de 
Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 288. 3.50 ptas. 

Salaverria, José Maria. Alma Vasca. (Itinerarios espaiioles.) Enciclopedia. 
Madrid, [s.a.]. Large 8vo. pp. 202. 8 ptas. 

————. Péginas Novelescas. Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 234. 
4 ptas. 

Sanchez Alonso, B. Fuentes de la Historia Espatiola. Ensayo de bibliografia 
sistematica de las monografias impresas que ilustran la historia politica 
nacional de Espatia, excluidas sus relaciones con América. Con un prélogo 
de Don Rafael Altamira. Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investiga- 
ciones cientificas. Centro de estudios historicos. Madrid, 1919. Large 8vo. 
pp. 448. 20 ptas. 

Sandoval, Don Manuel de. De lo inconsciente y lo involuntario en las obras 
literarias y poéticas. Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espaiola en 
la recepcién piblica del Senor ——. Tip. de la “Rev. de Arch., Bibl. y 
Museos”. Madrid, 1920. pp. 62. 

Sassone, Felipe. Viendo la Vida. Novela. V.H. Sanz Calleja. Madrid, [s.a.}. 
8vo. pp. 120. 1.50 ptas. 

Santa Cruz, Alonso de. Crénica del Emperador Carlos V. Publicada por 
acuerdo de la R. Academia de la Historia por los Sres. D. Ricardo Beltran 
y Rézpide y D. Antonio Blazques y Delgado-Aguilera, con un prélogo del 
Excmo. Sr. D. Francisco de Laiglesia y Auser. Imp. del Pat. de Huerfanos 
de Inten. e Interven. Mil. Madrid, 1920. 4to. pp. 542. 15 ptas. 
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Seris, Homero. La Coleccién Cervantina de la Sociedad Hispdénica de América: 
Ediciones de Don Quijote. Con introduccién, descripcién de nuevas edi- 
ciones, anotaciones y nuevos datos bibliograficos. University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. VI, No. 1. Urbana, 1920. Large 
8vo. pp. 158. $1.50. 

Toral, José. La cadena. Novela. Segunda edicién. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 
1920. 8vo. pp. 336. 4.50 ptas. 

Urabayen, Félix. Toledo: Piedad. Libreria “Fernando Fe”. Madrid, 1920. 
8vo. pp. 320. 4 ptas. 

Urbina, Luis G. El Corasén Juglar. Biblioteca Hispano-Americana. Editorial 
Pueyo. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 180. 4 ptas. 

Valle Inclan, Ramon del. Farsa de la Enamorada del Rey. Diwidida en tres 
jornadas. Sociedad General Espafiola de Libreria. Madrid, 1920. Small 
8vo. pp. 154. 3.50 ptas. 

Vega Carpio, Lope de. Teatro. Tomo I. Peribdiiez y el Comendador de 
Ocatia. La estrella de Sevilla. El castigo sin vengansa. La dama boba. 
Prélogo de Alfonso Reyes. Biblioteca Calleja. Primera Serie. Edito- 
rial “Saturnino Calleja”. Madrid, 1919. Small 8vo. pp. 346. 1.50 ptas. 

Velasco Zazo, Antonio. ;Aquel Madrid, y aquellos dias! (Miscelénea.) Imp. 
y Lit. de J. Palacios. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 244. 3.50 ptas. 

Vilanova, El. Pbro. Francisco. Vida del admirable siervo de Dios, San Vicente 
de Pail. Segunda edicién. Rafael Casulleras. Barcelona, 1920. &vo. 
pp. 118. 1 pta. , 

Zorrilla, José. Cantos del Trovador. Coleccién de leyendas y tradiciones histé- 
ricas. Sucesores de Hernando. Madrid, 1920. 8vo. pp. 264. 4 ptas. 
Zozaya, Antonio. Cuentos y escenas que no son de amores. Editorial Pueyo. 

Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 296. 4 ptas. 
Joun D. Frrz-Geratp 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE DIRECTORY 


The greatest effort will be made to publish the directory in the month 
of February. To accomplish this result, it will be necessary for each member 
to send in the slip with name, address and position as soon as possible, not 
to mention the annual dues, because only the names of paid-up members will be 
published. This is an opportunity, too, to secure new members so that their 
names will appear. Chapter officers would do well to request their members 
to be sure to register on the slip as a member of their respective chapters. The 
count of different chapter rolls will be made from such registration. The 
price of the directory, a handbook of approximately one hundred pages, with 
the constitution and other information about the Association, will be fifty cents. 
which may be sent with the annual dues. The edition will be limited 
and if you desire a copy it would be well to order it in advance of publication. 


Teachers will find a comprehensive, concise and simple out- 
line of the fundamental principles of Spanish Grammar in 


Alpern’s Outline of 
Spanish Grammar 


“The whole field is taken up systematically and logically, and 
the grammatical points and exceptions are illustrated by well- 
chosen examples. This valuable book should be in the hands 
of every teacher of Spanish.”—Journal of Education. 


The book is adaptable to elementary as well as to advanced 
classes in Spanish. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Firrn AVENUE New York 


The habits, customs, ideas, that is to say, the psychology and 
the environment of our neighbors below the. Rio 
Grande, are set forth in 


Morse’s Spanish American Life 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


by means of some ninety selections from the best periodical 
literature of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Peru, etc. 


The articles are bright. well-written, realistic; vocabulary 
complete; maps appropriate; illustrations pertinent—many 
from the author's own snapshots taken on the spot. The an- 
notations and commentaries display an intimate familiarity 
and keen sympathy with both North and South American 
points of view that is rarely found in text-book form. 


Portions of the text are designed for serious home study, 
and portions are suitable for sight reading in class. From the 
point of view of variety. vividness and vivacity they are un- 
equaled for oral reproduction. Their pre-eminent advantage 
is the transparent honesty with which they reflect actual every- 
day life in so many different spheres of life. 


—— 
| 
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Galeno 
Pictorial Charts 


are a tremendous force in teaching foreign languages. They won- 
derfully aid the memory through sight, the keenest of human senses, 
and supply an abundance of material for conversation on such prac- 
tical subjects as the home, business office, trades, professions, modes 
of transportation, etc. 


Complete set of 35 charts, 30x 40 inches, $12.00 net. Tripod, $1.75 
extra. 


The Galeno Natural Method Spanish 


is a pictorial, conversational system of learning Spanish for public 
schools, private schools, and self-instruction students. Teaches pupils 
to think as well as to speak Spanish. 


Book One; list price, $1.80. 
Book Two; list price, $2.00. 
Spanish reader ; list price, $1.50. 


Send to nearest office for free pamphlet con- 


taining full description and copies of the 
illustrations used in the books and charts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


| 


Libros de Navidad y otras 
muchas cosas 


Nuestro stock de Libros Espafioles e Hispanoamericanos con- 
tintia siendo el mas selecto y el mas completo. Nuestro Catalogo 
ilustrado, que fué el primero que aparecié en los Estados Uni- 
dos, continta siendo el primero, en todos los ordenes. De él 
ha dicho Ernest Boyd, el prestigioso critico literario del Even- 
ing Post (The Literary Review, Oct. 8), lo siguiente: “. . . The 
catalogue is obviously the work of booksellers who are also 
booklovers and is more than a mere list of books—good, bad, 
and indifferent--for sale... .” Nuestro surtido de Libros de 
Navidad es una muestra mas de la suficiencia, del gusto y del 
acierto que siempre han presidido en la eleccién de todo cuanto 
hay en nuestra Libreria. [Entrar en ella es entrar en una casa 
de ambiente espafiol depuradisimo, en la que se respira aire de 
Espana y se ven Libros y Objetos de Arte Espaiol ( Estampas, 
Fotografias, Tarjetas postales en colores, Ceramica de Talavera 
y Sevilla, etc.), y se puede hablar con quienes saben de Arte, de 
Literatura, de paisajes, de cosas espaiolas, en fin. Usted puede 
venir a nuestra tienda a hojear libros, admirar fotografias, a 
charlar amigablemente con nosotros. ‘Tenga la seguridad de 
que—si no nos conoce atin—no ha de encontrar un office frio, 
sin caracter, en el que por mucho que se esfuercen no han de 
satisfacer su deseo. Aqui, en nuestra casa, que lo es suya, 
hallara cuanto le interese, porque tenemos de todo, y . . . por- 
que hay libros, que no es lo que se encuentra, precisamente, en 
otros sitios. .. . 


ZABALA & MAURIN 


Importers of Spanish and French Books and Art 
135 West 49rn Street, New York. TELEFONO, Circe, 9189. 
Abierto hasta las nueve, incluso sabados y domingos. 
NOTA IMPORTANTE 


Participamos a los lectores de Hispania que hemos adquirido el stock de la casa 


Dovetepay Pace & Co. 


Thirty-five Thousand 


high school, college, and univer- 
sity students last session used 


EL ECO 
For students of Spanish 


and 
LE PETIT JOURNAL 


For students of French 


as a basis for class-room work 
or as a part of their reading 
in Spanish and French. 


Publication of both papers, resumed October 8, will continue twice 


a month through May. Special bulk rates of subscription given to 
classes. If you haven't seen these papers, write for samples and rates. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 


OF INTEREST TO MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Planning of Language Courses The Art of Questioning in 
and Selection of Textbooks Language Teaching 


By PROFESSOR J. MORENO-LACALLE 
of Middlebury College 


Mailed on request addressed to 


Tue Director oF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


Teachers of Spanish Wanted 


We maintain a separate department for teachers of Spanish, and 
place such teachers in the best schools in all parts of the country. Not 
an ordinary agency. Membership is restricted to college graduates. 
Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. If you 
want a teacher or a better position, write for full information. 


President 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU a 
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Announcing 


ISAACS’ MARIA 


Edited by StepHen L. Pitcuer, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. In the Macmillan Spanish Series, edited by 
Professor F. B. Lugurens. 


Isaacs’ Maria, the most popular novel of Spanish-American 
fiction, is admirably suited for elementary reading because 
of its simplicity of language, and because it gives a charm- 
ing and finished picture of Spanish-American life. This edi- 
tion has been prepared with a view to present-day ideas con- 
cerning instruction in modern foreign languages. . Its main 
features are: footnotes in Spanish, explaining the text and 
suggesting conversation on the material read; oral and writ- 
ten vocabulary of all words in the text, footnotes, and ques- 
tions, as well as a large number of idiomatic expressions. 


Write for our Catalogues: 


Books FoR THE Stupy OF FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH 
ror Use IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STITUTES. MACMILLAN TEXTBOOKS ON THE LANGUAGE 
AND THE Lire OF SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS San FRANCISCO 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


THe AMERICAN AssoOciATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH was or- 
ganized in April, 1917, in New York City. The First Annual Meet- 
ing of the \ssociation was held in New York in December, 1917. At 
that time we had a membership of 400. From that small membership 
the Association has gradually grown to a powerful national organiza- 
tion of 1,400 members. In the first year of our organization four 
local chapters were established: New York, Northern California, Los 
Angeles, Northwest. At the present time we have fifteen chapters : 
New York, Northern California, Los Angeles, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, New Mexico, Albuquerque, Kansas, Ohio, 
Salt Lake City, Ateneo Chapter of Salt Lake, Texas, Lake Erie, 
St. Louis. Fifteen local chapters with a membership of 1,400 is our 
present strength. 


The Association is firmly established, but we must yet increase 
our membership and our influence. Speak to your friends about the 
Association and about Hispania. sk your school or college library 
to subscribe to Hispania. It is the official organ of the Associa- 
tion and a live journal that is absolutely indispensable to the teacher 
of Spanish. During the first year of our organization we published 
four numbers of our journal. We are now publishing six numbers a 
year. Our larger membership will enable us in the future to increase 
the number of pages of each issue. Huispanra offers to the members 
of the Association the best current ideas concerning the teaching of 
Spanish, and its readers keep abreast of the literary events in the 
Spanish-speaking world. A group of specialists from the Universi- 
ties and High Schools of our country contribute regularly to inter- 
pret the teaching of Spanish and all subjects related to the teaching 
of Spanish. No American teacher of Spanish who is alive and pro- 
gressive can afford to do without the current discussions on matters 
relative to the teaching of Spanish printed in Hispanta. The Dibli- 
ographies prepared by Mr. Donlan, Professor Hendrix, Professor 
Fitz-Gerald, and Professor De Onis are absolutely indispensable to 
the teacher of Spanish. The excellent articles contributed by our 
Spanish colleagues, Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Don Américo Cas- 
tro, and the distinguished phonetician, Navarro Tomas, more of which 
are coming, give us new inspiration and new points of view. Lec- 


ciones de Pronunciacién Lspaiola, by Navarro Tomas, will be 
continued. 

Annual dues, which include subscription to Hispania, are $2 per 
year (foreign postage 30 cents extra), and should be sent to Dr. 
Alfred Coester, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

In February of the coming year our Association is to publish a 
Directory of its members. The price of the Directory will be fifty 
cents. Members who are paying dues for the year 1922 and who 
wish a copy of the Directory should send the Secretary-Treasurer 
$2.50. Be alive. Pay your dues promptly. Obtain new members for 
the Association. Send the desired information to the Secretary- 
Treasurer promptly and help him to publish the Directory on time. 
From 1,400 members let us grow to 2,000. 


WANTED 


Copies of Volume | of Hispania, February, May, 
or September numbers. The Secretary-Treasurer 
will pay fifty cents each for any of these, as they 
are in demand by libraries. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


Used and Recommended by leading educa- 
tors in schools, colleges, universities, Y. M. C. 
A. Branches, Army and Navy Training Camps 
and Educational Institutions where languages 
are taught. 
Our Records offer an invaluable aid in the 
study and teaching of foreign languages. 
The Pupil by hearing the foreign sounds, 
constantly repeated, quickly masters the cor- 
rect accent and pronunciation. 
The Teacher can save the voice and much 
time by drilling pupils with our language rec- 
SPAN AIR ds de by nati h d 
ecords are made by native teachers an 
FRENCH the voices are clear and distinct. 
ITALIAN Specimen Resend and Desk Manual, to 
chools and Teacher 00, id. 
RECORDS FIT =, $3.00, postpaid 


Interesting 64-page Treatise on Language 
ALL TALKING Study, mailed free on request. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
512 Hess Building, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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STUDY AND TRAVEL IN SPAIN 


under the direction of the 


Instituto de las Espafias 
(Officially connected with the Centro de Estudios Histéricos) 


Summer Courses for Foreigners in Madrid 
offered by the 


Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
1922 — 11th year 


Two tours: inclusive rates of $060 and $860, which will cover all 

expenses connected with the stay in Madrid while attending the courses, 
a visit to Paris, weekly excursions to Toledo, Segovia, La Granja, Aran- 
juez and El Escorial, and trips to Andalucia, Aragon, Catalufia and 
Provence. 
TESTIMONIALS—"During the summer just past | was a member of 
the Spanish Tour. I am writing you now because I want to express 
my appreciation for the care and forethought with which the trip 
was planned. I should like you. to know that a large part of the 
success of the trip was due to our exceptionally capable leader, Mr. 
Ortega. We were exceedingly fortunate in having for a guide a man 
thoroughly acquainted with Spain and its people, and one who through 
his rare personality maintained a spirit of good fellowship in our 
group—a thing which means so much while traveling.”—September 
20, 1921—Miss Antoinette T. Lang, 689 Melrose Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. (Theodore Roosevelt High School.) 

“Just a line to tell you of my complete satisfaction with your Tour 
Il to Spain. Everything was just as you represented it. 1 especially 
want to recommend Mr. Ortega, for he worked diligently throughout 
the whole summer to make us enjoy both France and Spain. He 
has always put our interests before his own, and has never spared 
himself to see us comfortable. It certainly added much to our trip 
to have a director like Mr. Ortega.”"—-September 10, 1921—Mr. P. G. 
Evans, 705 South College Avenue, Greencastle, Indiana. (De Pauw 
University.) 

“With other members of your Spanish Tour, I returned on the 
Olympic yesterday, and feel that I want to express to you personally 
my thanks and appreciation for a most delightful summer. The 
summer course, and the itinerary after it, suited my wishes so perfectly 
that it seemed all along as though the Tour had been arranged especi- 
ally for me. I am sure we shall look back to this summer as a time 
of great pleasure and profit. Everybody voted Mr. Ortega a capital 
director. He not only kept us very comfortable and very care-free, 
but also succeeded in imparting his enthusiasm for all things Spanish 
to us. I hope that your Spanish Tours will grow bigger and bigger. 
for the sake of ourselves, principally.” September 1, 1921—Miss Ida 
L. Rinn, 410 West Oak Street, Lodi, California. (Lodi Union High 
School.) 

Students who wish to register for the courses, whether they plan 
to travel independently or with the party, may apply to Prof. Joaquin 
Ortega (in charge of the Division “Studies in Spain” of the “Instituto de 
las Espafias”), University Club, Madison, Wisconsin, who will also be 
glad to furnish those interested in the tours testimonials of persons who 
were members of the very successful party conducted last summer. 


COMPOSITION MANUALS 


SPANISH CORRESPONDENCE-- Revised 
By 


E. S. Harrison 


Many new letters have been introduced which have 
been used in business between firms in the United States 
and Spanish America. 


The Exercises give practice on the most important 
commercial expressions and idioms, and the letter outlines 
give the student an opportunity to write a complete letter 
based on material condensed from letters actually written 
by various houses in the conduct of their business affairs. 


SPANISH COMPOSITION 
By 


J. P. W. Crawrorp 


This excellent little book has proved one of the most 
popular in its field. Its material gives students a thor- 
ough drill in the colloquial Castilian of Madrid, and at the 
same time affords them an opportunity for work in con- 
versation. Much information has been given concerning 
Spanish life, history, and literature. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West Forty-fourth St. 


New York 
6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
Boston Chicago 


571 Market Street 
San Francisco 


BRENTANO’S 
Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 


Paris New York City Washington 


JUST RECEIVED: 


JAIME FITZMAURICE-KELLY: 


Historia de la Literatura Espafiola 
Tercera Edicion, Corregida......$2.50 


H. SALADIN: 


The Alhambra of Granada—Hispano- Moorish 
$6.75 


The latest edition, just issued. A collec- 
tion of 40 plates, showing the Art Treas- 
ures of the Alhambra, very suitable for 
decorating the school room. 


LUIS SECO DE LUCENA: 
La Alhambra, Novisimo Estudio de 


Historia y Arte, Segunda Edicion....$1.25 


A fully illustrated work on The Alhambra. 
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George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, chairman of the Nominating Committee, has sub- 
mitted to the members of the Association, by printing in the December number of 
Hispania the following nominations for the officers for the calendar year 1922. The 
Secretary-Treasurer, however, is to be elected for two years, 1922-23. The committee 
wishes it understood that any member may substitute on his or her ballot any desired 
name for any given post. Please vote by placing a cross in the square to the right 
of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to Pror. H. G. Doyte, 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


PRESIDENT (one-year term) 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, University of Illinois. 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (one-year term) 


FE. C. HILLS, University of Indiana. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER (two-year term) 


ALFRED COESTER, Stanford University. 


MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (one-year term) 


i A. L. OWEN, University of Kansas. 
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To be detached and sent to 
Professor H. G. Doyle, 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


El Profesor LUQUIENS de Yale 


Usa como libro de texto 


PRENSA 


El Profesor LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


Director de Lenguas Modernas en las Escuelas Superiores de New York 


Dice: 
Mr. José Camprubi 
“LA PRENSA” 
New York. 
Dear Mr. Camprubi: 


You will be interested to know that I have recently seen 
in some of the high schools, some very effective use of “La 
Prensa” in the upper-term classes in Spanish. 

In some cases students are required to give oral summaries 
in Spanish of news items and of articles that appear in the 
page “El Eco de las Aulas.”” I have seen them stand before 
the class and give in Spanish, such summaries in excellent 
fashion. 

It seems to me that teachers of Spanish have available in 
“La Prensa” good material for use in their higher classes in 
some such manner as I have described above. 


Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, 
Director of Modern Languages 
in High Schools 


En la PRENSA encontraran: 


Seccion para estudiantes de espafiol. 
Seccion comercial. 

Seccion de musica, pintura y demas artes. 
Seccion religiosa. 

Seccion amena. 

Seccion de modas. 

Seccion Deportiva. 

Noticias de todo el mundo. 

Noticias sociales. 


SUBSCRIBASE A 


La Prensa, 245 Canal St., New York 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 
A PARTIR DEL lo. DE JULIO DE 1921 


Estados Unidos, Alaska, Bolivia, Canada, Canal Zone, Colombia, Cuba, Filipinas, 
lawaii, Honduras, México, Nicaragua, Panama, Peri, 
Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo. 


Un aijio.......... $9.00 Seis meses.......... $5.00 Tres meses 
DEMAS NACIONES 
Un ajfio.......... $16.00 Seis meses..........$9.00 Tres meses 


i 
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Spanish for Beginners 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 


In this book linguistic instruction is based upon a direct appeal to a 
pictorial illustration of objects. Conversations in which grammatical 
principles are introduced step by step, form the basis of the method. 


Roessler & Remy’s First Spanish Reader 


By E. W. Roesster, Ph. D., and A-rrep Remy, A. M., 
of the High School of Commerce, New York City. 
248 pp. Illustrated. 


An ideal beginner's reader, not too difficult yet not so easy as to seem 
childish. There are stories, anecdotes, simple fables in verse and five 
songs. Short lessons on Mexico, Cuba, Chile, etc., bring in the commer- 
cial use of Spanish. The vocabulary includes all irregular verb forms 
used in the first half of the text. 


Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes 


sy Mepora Loomis Ray, Chairman of the Spanish 
Department, Washington Irving High School, New York. 
175 pages. Illustrated. 


A reading book for the first half-year centered around the school and 
home life of a boy and a girl, Paquita and Juanito, who also are begin- 
ning the study of Spanish. A great deal of interesting information is 
given concerning the products, customs, etc., of Spanish countries, espe- 
cially South America. The vocabulary is that used every day, and the 
style is so very simple and easy that it is within the grasp of pupils who 
have had only a month or six weeks of Spanish. 


Espinosa & Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 


By Auretio M. Esprnosa, Ph.D., and Crirrorp G. ALLEN, 
Docteur de l'Université de Paris; of the Department of 
Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


This book furnishes enough material in Spanish grammar, texts, conver- 
sation, and composition for one year of college or two years of high- 
school work, provided that half the time is spent in the reading of literary 
texts. The exercises are in the form of practical and interesting dia- 
logues. There is also a good beginning in Spanish commercial practice 
and correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


CONTENTS 


On THE TEACHING OF SPANISH....... Aurelio M. Espinosa 269 
Amapo NERVO................. Alfred Coester 285 
Tue PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OF Huipo AND 

SrmMILaR E. C. Hills 301 
Brier ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Tue Mopern LANGUAGE SITUATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Universipap NACIONAL DE MExico—Curso DE VACACIONES 


REVIEWS: 
CueNtTos LecTuRAS EN CASTELLANO (SOLANO), PRIMERAS 
LeEcCTURAS EN EspaNor (Marctat Dorapo), First SpAN- 


John Van Horne 318 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

IV. BiBLioGRAPHICAL NOTES D. Fits-Gerald 321 

V. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ....... John D. Fits-Gerald 326 


Hitspania, a journal devoted to the interests of Teachers of Spanish, is published by 
Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH in the months of February, March, 
May, October, November, and December, at Stanford University, California. All teachers 
of Spanish and all those interested in the teaching of Spanish are eligible to membership 
in the Association. Subscription to Hispania, including membership in the Association, 
is $2.00 yearly for the United States, $2.40 for foreign countries; single copies, 50 cents. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to Alfred Coester, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. Information about 
changes of address and complaints about the receipt of Hispania should be also addressed 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. Communications relative to advertising in Hispania and all 
advertising matter should be addressed to Erwin W. Roessler, The Advertising Manager, 
155 West 65th St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Communications to the editors and manuscripts for publication should be addressed to 
the Editor of Hispania, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. 


Hispania hopes to make its bibliographical section of real service to teachers of 
Spanish. To that end publishers are invited to send in copies of all books that may be 
of interest to teachers of Spanish. 

Scholarly works and those of a purely literary or historical nature, for book-notice 
or review should be sent to John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
U. S. A. 

Contemporary Spanish literature should be sent to Federico de Onis, Columbia 
University, New York, U. S. A. 

Grammars, composition books, readers, and other textbooks for book-notice or review 
should be sent to Michael S. Donlan, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Bibliographical synopses of the contents of leading pedagogical journals will also 
appear regularly. Editors of journals desiring to exchange with Hispania should com- 
municate with William S. Hendrix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


Juan CepriAn ArcHER M. HUNTINGTON 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 
D. University of Illinois 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

LAWRENCE A. WiLkins (1921-23)....Dir. Modern Languages, New York, N.Y. 
J. P. WickersHAM CrAwForp (1921-22) University of Pennsylvania 
C. Scorr Wiittams) (1921)............... ...Hollywood High School, Los Angeles 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ALFRED CoestTer (1920-21)............. Stanford University 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


ABOVE OFFICERS AND 


Cart O. Sunpstrom (1921-22).................... Lake View High School, Chicago 
GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL (1921-23) Washington, D.C. 
EpitH Jounson (1921-23)... Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. 


HISPANIA EDITORIAL STAFF 


EDITOR 
Auretio M. Espinosa (1921-23) Stanford University 


CONSULTING EDITORS 


JoHN D. Fitz-Geracp (1921-23) University of Illinois 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
S. Dontan_ (1921-23)................ High School of Commerce, Boston 
CAROLINA MarctAL Dorapo (1919-21) Bryn Mawr College 
S. Henprix (1921-23)... Ohio State University, Columbus 
Roy E. Scuvez University of Southern California 
GrorceE W. Umpnurey (1919-21) University of Washington 
Sytvia M. Junior College, El Paso, Texas 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Erwin W. Roesster (1921-23)..High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


LEADERS IN METHODOLOGY 


The authors of the Hispanic Series are the acknowledged 
leaders in methodology in this country. Espinosa’s Elementary 
Spanish Reader, First Spanish Reader, and Advanced Compo- 
sition and Conversation, all three books are instinct with the 
life of the Spanish language and Spanish literature, and disclose 
on every page an intimate contact with teaching conditions in 
this country. Moreno-Lacalle, in his Elementos de Espaiiol, 
drives home Sweet’s dictum, that the best method must be 
eclectic; his book is not merely eclectic in itself, but gives the 
teacher the freest power of selecting the type of exercise that 
may at a given instant be called for. Miss Bushee, in her 
Fundamentals of Spanish Grammar (in 88 EL a pages!), 
has given what the mathematicians would call an elegant solu- 
tion of a special problem: the beginning student who is already 
familiar with some foreign language and can dispense with in- 
numerable formalities and preliminaries. Wilkins, who directs 
the most extensive and intricate modern language teaching or- 
ganization in this country and knows the driving impact of 
method upon many and diverse minds and wills, has given us 
his Elementary Spanish Prose Book and Spanish in the High 
Schools—a Handbook of Methods: a method book and a book 
of methods, both texts of the highest order of excellence, and 
the latter unique. Wilkins’ Unit Passages for Translation and 
Pittaro’s Spanish Sight Reading bulk slighter, but will add their 
good part to effective teaching. Nor can we overlook in all this 


array the broad generalship of the General Editor, Professor 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald. 


The sum total of the contributions to methodology represented 
by these names and these titles is scarcely less than astounding. 
And there is more to come. Espinosa alone is going to give us, 
in collaboration with Spanish savants, a whole series of fresh 
new books to be announced shortly. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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FOR THE SECOND YEAR OF SPANISH 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE of the Modern 
Language Association recommends as suitable 
reading matter: 


1, COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 
2. COLLECTIONS OF VERSE FABLES. 

3. SPANISH-AMERICAN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

4. ALARCON: EL CAPITAN VENENO. 

5. RAMOS CARRION Y VITAL AZA: ZARAGUETA, 


Heath’s Modern Series offers standard editions of anno- 
tated texts that comply with recommendations : 


la. Cuentos modernos (De Haan and Morrison) 


A representative collection of anecdotes and short stories typical of the end of 
the last century. Sufficiently simple for College beginners. 


lb. Lecturas modernas (Downer and Elias) 


These selections are from the works of such Spaniards as Eusebio P, 
Luis Coloma O. Picén, and of like Joaq 
Garcés and Manuel Ugarte. 


lc. Cuentos castellanos (Carter a Bloom) 


Attractive stories b Val ubén o Luis Tabé 


2. Spanish Fables in Verse (Ford and Ford) 


Fifty-one of the best Spanish verse fables chosen from Iriarte, Samaniego, 
Hartzenbusch, Barroz Grez and Campoamor, 


3. Nelson: Spanish Reader 


This widely read textbook contains ample material descriptive of yo 
Pome nav istory and a special chapter entitled Algunas Prohombres His- 
pano- mérica. 


4. El Capitén Veneno 


This popular story, which has been ied with Exercises by G. Rivera of 
Harva — be used rnately with Alarcén’s "Newelas cortas 
escogidas (Remy). 


5. Zaragtieta (Hills and Reinhardt) 


A A play, full of action and humor, that lends itself to classroom work better 
most Spanish plays. The edition contains Direct-Method Exercises. 


For classes beginning to make general use of Spanish in the classroom, 
we recommend our latest publication, Heath’s Pequetio Larousse Ilustrado, 
the standard all-Spanish dictionary. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK @HICAGO 
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